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EREWHON REVISITED.* 


By GEORGE SAMPSON. 


” 


T is good to revisit “ Erewhon,” especially (if the 
image be allowed) in Mr. Cape’s train deluxe. You 
discover how admirably organised is that ingenious 
country, how exactly it 
fulfils the first require- 
ment of any Utopia, 
namely that it should 
show us, not (as people 
generally assume) a 
fancifully perfect com- 
monwealth, but our own 
sordid yet remediable 
social diseases. What 
Sir Thomas More 
essayed to exhibit in 
his famous tract was 
not Utopia, but 
England; and what 
Samuel Butler tries to 
show us in his anagram- 
matic anglicised 
Utopia is not Erewhon 
but the Church of 
England. We shall not 
understand Butler fully 
if we fail to recognise 
that all his work is 
coloured, if not inspired, 
by a revolt from 
organised religion. The 
Episcopal grandfather 
and the Canonical 
father should, in 
mathematical descent, 
have produced a Rural 
Dean; but whatactually 
occurred was a Colonial 
Iconoclast. On the very 
threshold of Erewhon there stand the terrible figures 
of the Fallen Idols, broken, unrevered, yet menacing 
and inhibiting. One of the most profane chapters in 
the work of Swift (that other Butler) describes the sect 
of Zolists who, blown out with wind, disembogue and 
call it spirit. What made the hideous stone giants 
who guarded the entry to Erewhon doubly terrible was 
just the empty air. Butler himself, glancing at his 
namesakes, described ‘‘ Erewhon” as by “ Analogy” 
out of “Hudibras”’; he might have borrowed a 
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* The Shrewsbury Edition of the Works of Samuel Butler. 
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Erewhon.’ 


sub-title from Swift and called it ‘“‘ A Discourse on 
the Mechanical Operation of the Spirit.” 

The most unkindest cut of all to him was the deter- 
mination of Science to 
behave like a Church. 
When Darwinism 
seemed to be nothing 
but the Mechanical 
Operation of the Body 
he revolted, and 
found from subsequent 
persecution that 
Darwin was a kind of 
Pope whose Propaganda 
had determined that the 
Spirit should be as 
mechanical as the Body 
in its operation. No 
heretics, no laymen, no 
“outsiders” of any 
sort were to be toler- 
ated in the universal 
Church of Science. In 
the long and rather 
one-sided feud that 
followed, Darwin be- 
haved ill and the 
Darwinians worse; 
but Butler himself 
asked for nearly all 
he got by his incurable 
defects of literary 
temper. He prided 
himself on being an 
enfant terrible and, 
indeed, proudly called 
himself so; yet he 
seemed always aston- 
ished and hurt that nobody loved him. It was a 
perpetual surprise to him that anyone should resent 
the pure and disinterested delight he took in hitting 
very neatly every venerable head that bobbed up 
behind the beautifully organised hedge of Science and 
Religion. Science at least, he thought, should have 
known better and should have appreciated scientific 
punishment. But Science did not, and does not, know 
better. Like every other human activity it becomes a 
cult, then an organisation, and lastly an institution. 
The most formidable institution in this country at the 
moment is not the Church, but Medicine. 

As I have pointed out elsewhere, every Utopia is 
a criticism before it is a construction. The criticism 
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implied in ‘“‘ Erewhon” is nowhere political. Forms 
of government had no interest for Butler. The object 
of his scorn was not Britannia but “ Ydgrun.” He 
satirised our organised hypocrisies—religious, scientific, 
judicial—and very properly did not care whether the 
English republic called itself a monarchy or whether the 
American autocracy called itself a republic. With the 
lapse of years some varieties of the peculiarly English 
religious humbug that offended him have ceased to exist. 
Modern readers of Butler sometimes wonder at the 
vehemence of his dislike for the proselytising, tract- 
distributing traveller on the 
Continent. The race has 
nearly (but not quite) dis- 
appeared. Those who glance 
at a few mid-Victorian travel 
books (the “‘ Swiss Letters,” 
by Frances Ridley Havergal, 
for instance) will be better 
able to take the points in 
some of his scattered indigna- 
tion. In the main, however, 
his indictment of our social 
hypocrisy remains as powerful 
in substance as it is delightful 
inform. There are passages in 
it that rank among the best 
examples of plain prose in the 
language. His objection to 
what he supposed to be 
“style’”’ is in the main quite 
sound, though partly vitiated 
by a fallacy arising from his 
inability to understand that 
men whosemethods were unlike 
his own could conceivably be 
right. Butler was essentially a 
creature of whims, some of 
them almost reaching the plane 
of inspiration, and some of them approximating to the 
obstinacies of a provincial Victorian spinster. He is 
most divinely whimsical in the matter and the manner 
of “Erewhon.”’ In the sincerity of his revolt from 
organised hypocrisy he is ready to give the devil his 
due, for in Butler’s day the attachment to infernal 
ideals had not reached the stage of open worship. It 
has been reserved for our own times to add that glister- 
ing spire to the fabric of civilisation. There is more 
profundity than profanity in Butler’s saying that the 
whole duty of man consists in the worship of God and 
Mammon. The ultra-modern asks why drag in God. 
On the whole it seems fairly certain that Butler has 
at last attained the rank of a classic—has attained the 
Nirvana of a classic, one is tempted to add cynically, 
remembering Voltaire’s celebrated remark about Dante. 
Butler languished for some time in the limbo of the 
unread, was suddenly rediscovered and fanatically 
boomed and has now subsided into the ranks, the noble, 
exclusive ranks, of the steady sellers. He has passed 
through the three stages of apotheosis ; he has been 
first a heretic, next a prophet, and is now (like Darwin) 
an institution. The bookshops have their compact row 
of Butlers, usually hard by the works of Shaw, another 
eminent Victorian, who, scorned as a mountebank 


when an undergraduate at Cambridge, about 1858. 
From the Shrewsbury Edition of Butler (Jonathan Cape). 


and atheist only a short while ago, has been collect- 
ing haloes in these latter days from all the organs 
of religion. I suppose we must take Butler seriously 
when he describes himself as an author who failed. 
At any rate we must take the cash deficit seriously. 
He did ; for he said, ‘‘ The balance against my books is 
now over £350. . . . Whatever I do I must not die 
poor ; these examples of ill-requited labour are im- 
moral.” Yet we cannot help wondering at the obtuse- 
ness of readers. As I have said, ‘“‘ Erewhon ”’ is almost 
blatantly attractive, with excellence of matter fitly 
mated to excellence of style. 
It should have caught the 
discerning public both ways. 
Yet its success was not very 
great, and it could not carry 
the rest into solvency, let 
alone profit. In the nineties 
—the dear old nineties, that 
were so nice to be young 
in—one knew of Butler as a 
bold, bad man who was 
frowned upon by all the 
pundits of Science, Literature 
and Religion, united in this 
if in nothing else. Yet neither 
boldness nor badness was 
fatal to fame in the last 
decade of Victoria. There 
must have been plenty like 
myself who were ready to for- 
give anything to the author of 
“Erewhon.” My discovery of 
that work was a happy chance. 
Possibly I had heard of it— 
j one can never be certain that 
Samuel Butler, ‘Some apparently unheeded 
word does not float up into 
consciousness at the right 
moment ; but at the time it seemed to me that the 
slim, shabby, green volume (I have it still) that I found 
in the twopenny department of a barrow in the Farring- 
don Road was new to me by name and fame alike. 
What caught my eye, when I opened it as idly as that 
remarkable female organist declared she played, when 
she was able to deliver a grand two-syllabled ‘“‘ Amen ”’ 
in one single chord of music, was not the title (which was 
then meaningless to me), nor the name of the author (for 
the book was anonymous), but a pencilled remark by a 
former possessor, “ Imitation of ‘ The Coming Race’ ” 
—a book which I had enjoyed, by an author whom I 
esteemed, and for whom I think there is still some- 
thing to be said. How many of those who see the word 
“ Bovril”’ blazed at them every night (like Truth) in 
domes of many-coloured glass know the origin of the 
last four letters? I will not say that I became a 
Butlerian from the moment of expending that profit- 
able twopence, but I was interested enough to borrow 
“The Authoress of the Odyssey’ and to buy, first, 
“Erewhon Revisited’ when it was published in rg01 
(I have the volume still), and then “ The Way of All 
Flesh” when it was published posthumously in 1903. 
This I have not, as some disciple of Ernest Pontifex 
borrowed it and vanished with it, compelling me to 
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resort to the much less esteemed edition of 1908. Now 
the point of this outbreak into autobiography is this: 
If I, a poor and rather solitary person, managed to 
become aware of Butler and to spend a few shillings on 
him, why were there not enough people of more influence 
(and shillings) to give him some auguries of success ? 
A longer life would have made all the difference. Butler 
died at sixty-six; W. H. Hudson was nearly eighty 
before he reached the threshold of enduring apprecia- 
tion. We can find (after the event) many minor causes 
of Butler’s unpopularity ; the great cause of all, the 
curious waywardness of the 
public that promotes one 
good man to instant success 
and leaves an equally good 
man unnoticed, remains an 
inexplicable mystery. 

Well, Butler has now 
arrived. As he foresaw, the 
generation after his death 
has discovered him. Mr. 
Jonathan Cape, who has 
done so much to promote the 
flow of Butlers from the 
bookshops to the domestic 
shelves, now crowns a good 
work by the issue of a great 
library edition. Mr. Cape 
certainly knows how to pro- 
duce a book. In size, shape, 
quality of paper and beauty 
of print these volumes are 
perfect. The only objection I 
can raise is that the parch- 
ment back, which goes so 
handsomely with the blue 
buckram sides, is likely to get 
soiled in the hand, and I am 
bookman enough to believe that any good volume 
ought to stand frequent reading in its own binding. 

The contents are safe under the editorship of Henry 
Festing Jones, Butler’s faithful biographer and fellow 
Quixote, and A. T. Bartholomew, librarian of Butler’s 
own college at Cambridge—an institution that has some 
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very respectable names on its books. Every admirer 
of Butler will welcome the hitherto uncollected 
“ Juvenilia”” included in the first volume. I find it 
characteristic that his earliest known essay, contributed 
to the first number of The Eagle (the Johns magazine) 
in 1858, deals with literary style. Butler was then in 
his fourth and last year. The essay has the curiously 
transparent naiveté that seems to indicate unusual 
simple-mindedness and induces a kind of lofty indul- 
gence of an innocent writer, until suddenly the reader 
feels a pang of doubt whether it is all as simple as it 
seems, and whether his leg 
isn't being gently but de- 
cisively pulled. The last new 
paper in the first volume is 
an example of Butler’s musical 
criticism. In it he says of 
Bach’s “‘ Matthew Passion” 
that it is “one of the drear- 
iest, most untuneful, undra- 
matic and uttely unlovely 
works that ever came from 
the pen of any musician.” 
Now I firmly believe Bach’s 
“Matthew Passion” to be 
not only one of the greatest 
works of music, but one of 
the greatest works of man in 
any medium; but I read 
Butler’s criticism without re- 
sentment, because he is utter- 
ing clearly something decisively 
felt. His feeling may have 
been wrong, but he leaves one 
; in no doubt as to what that 
Sentinal feeling was. He never lost 
his obstinate and unprofit- 
able honesty. A few years 
ago young men were dazzled by what they thought was 
Butler’s devilish cleverness. But we have now to 
recognise that Butler’s real strength lies, not in clever- 
ness, but in something that in England will always 
triumph at last, even if late, over all kinds of cleverness, 
namely, character. 


VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


By Iris Barry. 


R. VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON, author of 
““My Life with the Eskimos,” “‘ The Friendly 
Arctic,” ‘‘ The Northward Course of Empire” and 
“Hunters of the Great North,” tells us himself some- 
thing of his early experiences: the cowboy crack- 
shot became poet, theological student and professor of 
anthropology. An unlooked-for opportunity took him 
on an arctic expedition and led to his attaining the 
distinction of having wintered in the polar regions oftener 
than any other explorer. To the romantically-minded 
his achievements read like sagas as moving as any 
that his uncle, Eirikr Magnusson, the friend of William 
Morris, ever translated. To-day he is at once the most 
popular and highest paid of lecturers in the States, 
and the special advocate for the polar regions and all 
they may some day mean to humanity. 


When I read “ The Friendly Arctic” I wondered 
how far my pleasant impression of the author was 
correct : there are no photographs labelled “‘ Stefansson”’ 
in any of his books. About a year later I met him: 
a quiet, genial man of about forty, with eyes that 
livened his sober expression, willing to talk about 
anything but his work. My hopes of hearing about 
caribou-skin clothing, or Eskimos, quickly vanished. 
Dr. Stefansson was urging me to go and see “ The 
Insect Play.” In reply to a leading question about 
his capacity for existing i 1 comfort in the arctic that 
had proved so hostile and uncomfortable to other 
travellers, he told me an anecdote about Houdini. 
Houdini, he said, had described his bewilderment at a 
feat of endurance, almost of magic, which has baffled 
scientists and conjurers alike for centuries. A man, 
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stripped but for a loincloth, wearing a helmet, with 
clay worked in round his toe and finger nails, enters an 
oven holding a raw steak in his hand, and remains 
there in full sight of the onlookers until the steak is 
cooked through, when he comes out unharmed. Houdini 
remarks that there is no mystery about this oldest of 
mysteries. Any healthy person, he eventually dis- 
covered, could endure for a few minutes heat that will 
in that time cook a steak. The perspiration caused by 
the intense heat of the oven is 
sufficient to protect the body; 
the hair and nails, which don’t 
perspire, are covered. ‘‘ You 
see,’’ Dr. Stefansson said, half 
smiling, “it is the really 
simple things that appear 
insoluble.”” I saw the arctic 
moral his tale pointed and, in 
thinking over his books, saw 
that a large proportion of his 
success was due to his ability 
to find simple solutions for 
difficulties that others had 
met by elaborate technique. 
I knew, for instance, that his 
parties had never suffered 
from the thirst which racked 
other explorers, because they 
had eaten snow, although it 
had always been supposed 
that eating snow was injuri- 
ous. He had lived by hunting 
where others died of starva- 
tion, because he thought it 
seemed the obvious thing to 
try. He added that part of 
his success was due to the 
fact that he was less brave 
than most travellers, and therefore more cautious. 
The next time we met I said I hoped he was succeed- 
ing, during his stay in London, in disseminating his 
belief in the value of the polar lands. He seemed in 
good spirits and made the typically indirect reply that 
he had been lunching at the Atheneum, where he had 
met a man who told him that, during the summer, he 
and his wife had both come to the conclusion that 
maggots in meat are caused by flies. ‘‘ That,’’ Stefansson 
concluded, ‘‘ only shows you how long it takes the 
truth to get around.”’ It seemed characteristic that 
he should derive real amusement from this fact, and I 
realised the patience and sincerity which he must possess 
to enable him to devote his life to dispelling illusions. 
Half the charm of Stefansson’s books is in the sim- 
plicity and candour which distinguish their author. 
The turn of mind which made the tale about the maggots 
so amusing to him is the obverse of the mental quality 
which made him need to champion the much-abused 
arctic. He relates what he saw and did there with a 
particularly attractive naiveté, and he has the good 
fortune to possess, in addition to a direct narrative 
style and a freshness of observation, a sudden and 
unexpected humour. His stories of the Eskimos 
among whom he lived so long are especially delightful : 
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“T learned why it was that animals allow themselves to 


be killed by men. They are much wiser than men and 
know everything in the world, including the thoughts of 
men; but there are certain things which they need and 
which they can only get from men. The seals and whales 
live in salt water, and are therefore continually thirsty. 
They have no means of getting fresh water except to.come 
to men for it. A seal will therefore allow himself to be 
killed by the hunter who will give him a drink of water in 
return ; that is why a dipperful of water is always poured 
in the mouth of a dead seal when he is brought ashore.” 


He apologises for a good 
many of the adventures he 
has to relate since, to his 
mind, adventures are a 
sign of incompetence.” 
No difficulty should arise 
that has not been solved in 
advance. But his narrative 
is none the less thrilling for 
that. He describes how, 
while travelling across the 
sea-ice, he and his Eskimo 
companion “were stopped 
by a lead about twenty feet 
wide,’’ and lashed one five- 
gallon tin, one ten-gallon tin 
and a brass water-bottle under 
the sledge to make it float 
over. ‘‘ With a shovel for a 
paddle we pushed the sledge 
into the water and I got 
aboard to paddle across.”’ 
Fortunately there was also a 
rope by which the sledge 
could be hauled back to the 
ice again. 

Mr. Vilhjalmur 


“Much to the surprise of 
Stefansson. 


both of us it kept settling 
gradually until I was nearly 
up to my arms in water, and it became evident that our 
contrivance was going to sink. This seemed to me to 
controvert the laws of nature.”’ 


When the sledge had been pulled back they found the 
largest tin had a hole in it. So they stopped the hole 
and this time got safely across. 

Few journeys could have been more thrilling than 
the one that Stefansson, with two other men, took 
in 1914, six hundred miles across the Arctic Ocean on 
drifting ice. For fifty-three days after their provisions 
had given out they lived on bears and seals which they 
shot, and arrived safe and well at uninhabited Banks 
Island, where they spent the summer. Eskimos and 
white men alike had long before then concluded that 
they “must be” dead. There is an endless variety 
in the fascinating account of that ice-trip (‘‘ The Friendly 
Arctic ”’) : 


“During the night we were awakened by the dogs 
barking. . . . We heard the noise which had surprised and 
worried them . . . it was the blowing of whales. We ran 
out and saw a school of beluga whales passing, northward- 
bound along the lead. During the next two or three weeks 
we saw thousands of them. As the frost was still heavy 
at night the whales occasionally found themselves in 
leads covered with young ice. Then it was interesting to 
see the six- or eight-inch ice bulge and break as they struck 
it with the hump of their backs. A moment after the 
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noise of breaking ice would come the hiss of the spouting 
whale and a column of spray.” 

If Stefansson is better known as a publicity agent 
for the polar regions than as the writer of some of the 
most enthralling travel-books in the language, it is 
perhaps because he had the misfortune to use and 
perfect the Eskimo habits of life, diet, clothing and 
hunting so as to find a five years’ expedition in the 
polar seas no more disagreeable than a holiday in 
Switzerland. Misfortune one must call it, for it is 
fairly certain that if he had died there and become the 
thing he most abominates, a “ hero,’’ everyone would 


read of him and his “ adventures”’ with breathless 
interest. But he has no use for the type of modesty 
which exaggerates the hardships of travel and yet 
deprecates praise. He has chosen to describe rather 
than to write up what he found. That is what makes 
his books such good reading. Not only does something 
happen all the time, but again and again between events 
the author brings down a popular fallacy or explodes an 
antiquated notion. And his Eskimos are so delightful 
that we look forward with the keenest pleasure to his 
forthcoming book on their folk-lore. For.such parposes 
a live scientist is very much better than a dead hero. 


THE AMERICAN ACADEMY 


OF ARTS AND LETTERS. 


By HAMLIN GARLAND 


(Member and a Director of the American Academy). 


FTER some eight years of a more or less formal 
existence as an association without charter, the 
National Institute of Arts and Letters, composed of 
about two 
hundred and 
fifty leading re- 
presentatives 
of the five fine 
arts, voted to 
create from its 
own member- 
ship a kind of 
“Senate” to 
be composed 
of those men 
whose age 
and eminence 
entitled them 
to especial 
distinction. 
This was in 
1904, and it 
chanced that 
Hopkinson 
Smith and 
I were ap- 
pointed to 
count the 
ballots on that 
occasion. I clearly recall the fact that William D. 
Howells was not only the first man elected, but that 
he was the man immediately designated as the most 
fitting president of the new organisation. 

At this historical meeting of the Institute we elected 
six other men and empowered them to elect eight 
associates. When these fifteen had elected fifteen 
others, the Academy became a separate and self- 
governing body. Upon the first fifteen names there 
was almost complete agreement. They were (in the 
order of their election) Howells, John Hay, Augustus 
Saint-Gaudens, John LaFarge, Edward A. MacDowell, 
Samuel L. Clemens, Edmund Clarence Stedman, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Henry Adams, Richard Watson Gilder, 
Daniel Chester French, John Q. A. Ward, John 
Burroughs and John S.. Sargent. 


Mr. Hamlin 
Garland. 


It will be observed that in this first group of members 
literature predominated—and this dominance was 
maintained in the fifteen names which were added-- 
although painting, sculpture, music and architecture 
gained in proportion. 

It was not the intention of the committee of the 
Institute to insist on any fixed proportion of one art in 
relation to another, but we did recommend that the 
predominant section should be literature. ‘‘ The experi- 
ence of other academies has been such as to warrant this 
rule. Literature is in a very real sense the spokesman 
of the arts, their historian and advocate,” we said. 

It was for this reason that William Dean Howells, a 
many-sided man of letters, was made president, while an 
historian, William M. Sloane, acted as Chancellor, and 
Robert Underwood Johnson, editor and poet, became 
Secretary. Basically, however, the Academy remains 
a union of the five arts. The National Institute of 
Arts and Letters is somewhat more strongly coloured 
by the arts of painting and sculpture. 

The two institutions continue to function side by 
side, and once a year, at an annual dinner of the Insti- 
tute, the members of the Academy sit as members of the 
Institute and vote with them on new members—for 
according to the constitution of the Academy all members 
of the Academy must be drawn from the Institute. 
Furthermore, a member of the Academy acts as Presi 
dent of the Institute. In these ways the two organisa- 
tions are bound together. 

For several years both organisations were quietly 
engaged in creating an esprit de corps. America’s 
aversion toward anything selective—anything which 
hinted at an aristocracy, even an aristocracy of crafts- 
manship, had to be overcome. The fact that such 
aristocracies already existed in the National Academy 
of Design, the National Sculpture Society and various 
academies of science, helped to remove this prejudice 
and at last to overcome it. 

This criticism has now lost its edge. In a sense any 
esthetic organisation with a test of craftsmanship is 
“undemocratic ’’"—that is to say exclusive of such 
men as are not qualified. It is merely comical mis- 
apprehension which confuses equal rights with equal 
artistry. 

On the day-of the opening of our new palatial home 
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Photo by M. E. Hewitt Studio, N.Y. American Academy of 


Art and Letters. 
South front overlooking Hudson River, at West 155th Street, New York. 


my thoughts turned back to the men to whom it would 
have meant so much. Here was the embodiment of 
their dreams. Often I discussed with MacDowell and 
Stedman this whole question of a resting place for the 
foot of Artin America. To establish an Academy which 
should make sincerity, taste and skill the tests of 
membership was our hope. It could only come from 
private initiative. To ask for governmental endow- 
ment or even institutional endowment was never 
advised. To be free of governmental supervision, to 
keep clear of the pressure of big business—these were 
essential to our ideal. 

At last two or three men of large means, wide, artistic 
sympathies and deep culture made our dream a reality. 

Now here it stood ! And as I walked its spacious rooms 
and stood in the midst of its great Exhibition Room to 
help receive our thronging guests, I felt the historical 
significance of the moment. It was another evidence 
of the broader, more deeply national life which the 
Great War has helped us to obtain, but it 
came too late for Howells and Gilder and 
MacDowell to share. I felt their presence, 
nevertheless, and wished for some tribute to 
their memories. This noble palace of the 
arts is not a building for this year or this 
decade; it is a foundation for the coming 
century. It is “far up town” at present, 
but in 1970 it is likely to be central in position 
on the Island of Manhattan and a focal point 
of all the arts in America. 

What can it actively assume in the way 
of duty? First, it can serve as a kind of 
clearing-house for associations devoted to 
letters and the arts. It already has endow- 
ments for assisting the advocates for better 
diction, and also for the establishment of art 
museums in towns where such institutions 
do not exist. The Blashfield Foundation is 
devoted specifically to the betterment of 
English speech in schools and in the theatre. 
Augustus Thomas and William Gillette have 
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accepted membership on the committee having this in 
charge. Cass Gilbert and Robert Underwood Johnson 
are to act as a committee to co-operate with local 
committees on art museums. 

By means of prizes and medals the Academy hopes 
to influence directly the creative art of the nation. In 
its Howells medal, conferred every fifth year in recogni- 
tion of the most distinguished American fiction published 
during that period, it can reward the man who writes 
for love of his art rather than for the applause of the 
moment, and in the Academy gold medal, which has 
a wider application, the Academy can honour any man 
or woman who has rendered distinguished service in 
any one or more of the arts. Such medals and awards 
given at five-year intervals and with care cannot fail 
of beneficial effect on American literature and American 
art. 

In addition to these activities, the Academy is to 
publish not merely the records of its own proceedings, 
but addresses of special value and importance to the 
lovers of good art and good literature. It has adopted 
a handsome format in which all its publications are to 
be printed. These publications will be for sale, but 
they will also be sent out to a carefully selected list of 
scholars and critics so that they may be kept in touch 
with what the Academy is doing. 

Each year a certain number of lectures are to be 
given on literary and esthetic subjects, and exhibitions 
of sculpture and painting will be open to the public. 
An Exhibition of Sculpture was held last spring. Not 
only is the building adapted for such a display ; it has 
the further advantage of a terraced approach which 
will permit of the display of monumental sculpture, 
and the directors hope to make this spring exhibit a 
notable annual event. A similar exhibit of painting 
has been arranged for this autumn. 

Finally, the Academy is to be a storehouse of Literary 
Americana—not politics or science or sociology, but all 
that has contributed to the advancement of arts and 
letters in America. First of all, in these archives will be 
collected the available data concerning its members 
past and present ; second, Memorabilia concerning the 


Exhibition Room 
in the American Academy. 
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Laying the foundation stone of 


the American Academy. 
Marshal Foch, representing the French Academy, with President Sloane and Chancellor Matthews. 


First Session of the American Academy 
in its New Home. 

Order of portraits in above picture.—First Row (from left to right): Aucustus Tuomas (Dramatist), Dr. Witttam M. Stoane (Historian, 
President of the Academy), Ropert Unperwoop Jounson (Poet and Publicist, Secretary of the Academy), HaMLtn GARLAND (Novelist and 
Historian), Dr. ARTHUR T, HADLEY (President of Yale University), Cass Grtsert (Architect, Designer of the Woolworth Building). 

Second Row: C. Browett (Critic and Essayist), W. H. Biasurrecp (Painter), Lorapo Tart (Sculptor), FrepeRtck MacMonnies 
(Sculptor), Dante, CHesTer Frencu (Sculptor), Gittetre (Actor and Dramatist), CHartes Dana Grsson (Painter and Illustrator). 

Upper Row Hassam (Painter), Josep Pennece (Artist and Critic), Dk. Maurice F. Ecan (Poet and Critic), Owen WistER (Novelist), 
Paut Suorey (Critic and Literary Historian), Paut Etmer More (Critic, Editor), Dr. Murray Butter (President of Columbia University). 

The Membership is only partly represented in the above group. Brand Whitlock, Dr. Brander Matthews Booth Tarkington and many others 
were unable to be present when the picture was taken. 
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men and women who have helped to establish American 
esthetic ideals. 

For the storing of such books, manuscripts and 
pictures the building has adequate space and fireproof 
vaults, and such material will be at the service of special 
writers on art and letters. The library should become 
in a sense the final court of appeal on mooted points of 
biographic detail. Had this library been established at 
the close of the Civil War it would be at this moment 
just such a final reference hall for critics and historians. 
It will be more difficult now to build up such a library, 
but it can be done. The main consideration is the full 
co-operation of its members. 

In all these activities the Academy is, necessarily, a 
conservative force, but it is by no means a reactionary 
force. It has on its board of directors men of known 
progressive tendencies. It very properly emphasises 
scholarship, but it is hospitable to the new artist whose 
work is of that quality which springs from nobility of 
mind and a mastery of the technical requirements of his 
field. It is not concerned with the popular success of 


a writer or an artist unless such success is based on 
sincere and masterly craftsmanship. 

It remains to say that all these are hopes rather than 
settled programmes. Such an institution must slowly 
shape its policies to fit the broad tendencies of develop- 
ing arts and letters in the New World. These policies, 
however, can be depended upon; Scholarship will be 
recognised, nobility in Art encouraged, and the deeper 
national qualities in Fiction, Poetry and the Drama 
acclaimed and, so far as possible, rewarded. The 
influence of the Academy will always be found on the 
side of sound national progress. 

The officers of the Academy are: President, William 
M. Sloane (historian) ; Chancellor, Brander Matthews 
(novelist, critic and dramatist); Secretary, Robert 
Underwood Johnson (poet, critic, editor) ; Treasurer, 
Thomas Hastings (architect). The other directors are : 
Archer M. Huntington (poet, art critic, editor), Augustus 
Thomas (dramatist), Cass Gilbert (architect), and 
Hamlin Garland (novelist and historian). In these nine 
men the present government of the academy is vested. 


JOHN MORLEY AS A 
By -P. 


OHN MORLEY was a great tradition in Fleet 
Street as I first knew it. He had long left 
regular journalism, but his spirit seemed near us. 
Sometimes we deemed it an accusing spirit: the even- 
ing press had come to show light and playful phases far 
removed from the poised and distinguished Morley 
mind and method. That early Fleet Street, however, 
had cordial leanings towards literature; journalistic 
masters of whom I saw or knew much—like Mr. 
T. P. O’Connor and Mr. Justin McCarthy—were at all 
times as devoted to books as to news. The evening 
Sun and the Weekly Sun set art and letters in pride of 
place, and there was something of idealism and romance 
in their vision and philosophy of democracy. So it 
could be said that we respected, and in a measure con- 
tinued, the high Morley tradition—he seemed at times, 
as it were, an Oversoul of our journalistic order— 
though we craved more glow than he was wont to 
favour. It was far later I realised that, with all our 
reverence, we had missed, like the age in general, his 
deepest appeal. We had overlooked the intensely 
poetical part of his nature. There was much excuse 
for us. He himself in the mass of his literary life-work 
kept that element in the background. 

His salient achievements were imposing. He had 
some of the highest traits with which the journalist 
can be dowered. Certain of his shorter essays are 
enduring examples of first-rate journalism. He under- 
stood the fascination of the profession. He felt when 
he turned to it in his early manhood, as he tells us in 
his “ Recollections,” that journalism will probably 
kill a man, but it quickens his life while it lasts. In 
his own prolonged and productive course—as con- 
tributor to the Saturday Review, as editor of the Fort- 
nightly Review (1867-82), as editor of the Pall Mall 
Gazette for a few years in the early eighties, and for a 


journalism Letters. (His fortunes as editor of the 


MAN OF LETTERS. 


RYAN. 


“English Men of Letters”’ series form a separate and 
a lively chapter.) Already in the days of his work for 
the Saturday Review he showed his happy faculty in 
the interpretation of characters and souls that appealed 
to him: Victor Hugo was prompt to pay tribute to 
his skill. His editorship of the Fortnightly, in which 
a store of his own best work first appeared, is a stirring 
chapter of general intellectual history. The best of his 
contributors, pioneers and leaders unresting from 
mental strife in their day, shared his own broadminded- 
ness.and zest for inquiry. In sooth this story of journal- 
ism bears our imagination to a higher world. When 
we come to the essays and critiques, first fashioned and 
moulded as journalism, we forget the pressman in the 
thinker, the interpreter, the social and political philo- 
sopher. In the massive and distinguished labour we 
find a penetrating sense of character, a large understand- 
ing of divers personalities engaged in the application 
of ideas, a political philosophy broad and rational 
and quickened with human sympathy, a dramatic grip 
of the whole essentials of the story to be unfolded, an 
insistent desire to reveal all the positive achievements 
of the men and minds under review, while conveying 
an impression of “‘ the deep-lying collective forces” 
of which they were part. The simplicity, clarity, and 
distinction of the style are unbroken, and the mellow and 
piquant allusions and “ asides ’’’ are a charm. 

John Morley made up his mind early on a number 
of issues and essentials, and already it was a mind 
well stored and ripened. How responsive to new 
currents and ideas he had grown in his Oxford decade 


we know from vivid pages of his “ Recollections.”’ 


He deemed himself fortunate in his period of growth 
and work—and in dynamic associates like Meredith— 


‘regarding the Victorian age as a happy combination 


- of the rational and the sentimental. He was only 
spell as editor of Macmillan’s—in divers ways he made 


twenty-nine when he became editor of the Fortnightly 
Review, and when his first study of Edmund Burke 
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appeared as a book ; he was still a young man when he 
began the “‘ Critical Miscellanies ’’ and his lucid, large- 
minded studies of the intellectual precursors of the 
French Revolution; but mentally and politically he 
was full-grown. It is curious to remember that in 
middle age he was often regarded as a rigid theorist 
who was out of place in politics ; he who at the outset of 
his career as a man of letters insisted that politics is not 
a science of abstract 
ideas, but an empiri- 
cal art, with morality 
for its standard; 
hence nothing uni- 
versal can be affirmed 
of it. He declared 
that a narrow uto- 
pianism is the beset- 
ting sin of most great 
writers on_ politics. 
A struggle to enforce 
a right only because 
it is a right he 
regarded as fatuous, 
and lamented the 
wasting of noble lives 
and ideas in efforts to 
carry out beneficent 
schemes in the face 
of “an iron antagon- 
ism of circumstances 
and conditions.”” This 
seems strangely un- 
heroic, and is modified 
in later writings, like 
the treatise “On 
Compromise”; he 
meant that before we 
reap we must sow, 
and must not be 
impatient for the 
golden harvest. 

He had an eager 
enthusiasm for the 
sowers of social and 
political ideas—what- 
ever their personal Photo by Haines. 
characters and 
weaknesses—and for following the results of the 
sowing and the growing. Indeed, he maintained that 
the real subject of history is the perfection of social 
arrangements. Again and again, in divers connections, 
he stressed or illustrated the interest and importance of 
men and women as interrelated social beings. Charac- 
ter as it acquitted itself in time and place, in the troub- 
lous tangle of destiny, was to him inexhaustibly interest- 
ing—character, and social ideals, and the march to 
mental freedom. One or other or all of these interests 
will be found to loom large in his volumes of biography, 
interpretation, criticism—on Burke, Walpole, Cobden, 
Cromwell, Gladstone ; on Diderot, Rousseau, Voltaire, 
Machiavelli—and to inspire or quicken his penetrative 
shorter writings on Turgot, Robespierre, Comte, Mill, 
and others of far different scenes and ages. The eigh- 
teenth century, on the political and intellectual side, 


made a prime appeal to him; American Independence 
and the French Revolution stood forth in his imagina- 
tion as vast, world-changing outcomes. His studies 
of the intellectual forerunners of the Revolution are a 
monument to his knowledge, tolerance, balance, and 
graphic faculty of presentation. Thus, in a sense, his 
Voltaire—‘ the very eye of eighteenth century illumin- 
ation ’’—becomes a new individuality. On the other 
hand, the individual 
often seemed to him 
unimportant in com- 
parison with the social 
and human ideals for 
which he strove. 
Still, he paid generous 
tribute to those in- 
tellectually sterling 
workers whose own 
personality, as he said, 
was as nothing in 
the presence of the 
vast subjects that 
engaged the thought 
of their lives. Of 
such, for example, 
was Diderot. And 
those who had more 
or less of greatness 
in themselves he was 
prone to take to task 
for not “keeping 
things separate.”” He 
criticised Rousseau 
and Carlyle for their 
“sophistry of the 
emotions.”’ Each was 
driven by the im- 
petuosity of his 
sentiments to “‘attack 
social questions in an 
imaginative and 
highly emotional 
manner.” Not of 
course that he under- 
valued emotion, but 
Lord Morley. considered it a dis- 
traction where the 
practical need was the scientific temper. 
From many of his pages on Character in action, on 
social doctrine and struggle (in the broad sense) it 
might seem that he thought the poetic temper inferior 
or secondary, or at any rate a private luxury, and of 
doubtful use to us in our co-operative capacities. He 
avowedly set affairs before literature, considering purely 
literary qualities as a fragile and secondary good which, 
he said, the world is very willing to let die unless it has 
been engendered by living forces. Yet in him the 
poet was often adjacent to the social philosopher. 
Poetry was a profound part of his being. To authentic 
poetry of many modes and ages he was delicately and 
wisely responsive. He had a very deep appreciation 
of Dante, with his severe, vivid, ardent force of vision, 
as he called it. Of the Greeks, Homer, Aischylus, and 
Sophocles were close to him ; of the Latins, Virgil and 
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Lord Morley in his Library. 


From a pen and ink sketch 


Lucretius—in some regards he set the latter above 
the former, as, knowing his nature and temper, we can 
readily understand—and a few songs of Catullus he 
ranked among the brightest gems of the antique world. 
Goethe was often called to his counsel. Emerson was 
one of the moulding influences of his inner life. He was 
sometimes stirred to the depths by the “ moral pulse ” 
that beat in the verse (or prose) of Hugo. His English 
poetical enthusiasms are a long story. Shakespeare, 
Milton, Wordsworth: we are well prepared for his 
devotion ; also for much of the appeal of Byron, and for 
the stimulation and solace that he found in Matthew 
Arnold. To the humanity and the music of Burns he 
rendered homage that was almost tender. Gray was a 
high favourite ; “‘ genial,’’ ‘‘ simple,” “‘ humane,” “ per- 
petually pleasing,” he averred, was “the best verse 
of the rationalistic century.’’ His introduction to his 
edition of Wordsworth was a typical revelation of his 
inlook and his mental mould, as in his survey of the 
poet’s contact in the course of his long life with “ stirring 
and enormous events ”’ (the French Revolution the most 
memorable) and his seeing in Wordsworth’s direct appeal 
to will and conduct the trait that placed him on an 
eminence. He showed a deeper plane of himself in his 
sense of the mystical fact that Wordsworth idealised 
and glorified the vast univers: and made of it an 
animate presence. 

He sought a music unknown to Wordsworth. Greatly 


as he esteemed “‘ The Prelude ’’ he did not find in it the 
“musical, harmonious, sympathetic quality’ that he 
found in the prose of Rousseau’s ‘‘ Confession.’’ Which 
reminds us how responsive he was to style (though he 
thought the mere stylist the “most provoking of 
literary degenerates’’), how he loved the musical 
ear as well as the imaginative eye. Even when 
the argument or the thought left him cold he could 
be charmed by style alone, as in the case of the 
“siren style’ of Newman. 

The man of letters kept the poet within him under 
strict control. If the fact is a key to much of his 
positive and serene achievement it explains a limitation 
which admirers of his best must have felt. Vain as it is, 
one wishes there had been rebellion, that play had been 
given to his spirit of poetry, to his innate music, master 
though he was in the fields of social character and 
political philosophy which he made particularly his own, 
which he saw so steadily and treated so lucidly. He 
was always master of himself, or what he considered 
himself, but in the really great, in the creative, a deeper 
being, unknown to normal consciousness, will assert 
itself, and become the master. John Morley was con- 
tent with the normal consciousness, in his case indeed 
of a lofty, liberal, and distinguished order. His task 
in the main was the interpreter’s task ; it has been done 
so nobly at the best that we draw from it a sense of 
original and kingly service. 
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HARRY TIGHE: AN AUSTRALIAN NOVELIST. 


HERE is no doubt about Mr. Harry Tighe being 
an Australian; his father and mother were 
born there, and he himself is a Cornstalk with an extra- 
ordinary amount 
of English cul- 
ture. His father 
was member for 
Northum ber- 
land, New South 
Wales, for 
twenty years, 
and rose to 
Cabinet rank 
as Postmaster- 
General in the 
Australian 
Parliament. The 
— subject of this 
article was born 
at Waratah, Newcastle, N.S.W. He had his early 
education in Australia, but as a young man he went to 
Peterhouse, Cambridge, where he made many friends 
for life. He had travelled much in the home Dominion 
and when he left the ‘varsity he made a wander-tour 
of Europe. All this was very good preparation for 
a novelist; and his books cover, in background at 
any rate, a considerable part of the civilised world. 
One of his early volumes—he has written about a 
score—was a collection of fanciful and agreeable stories, 
strangely misnamed by the publisher, ‘‘ Remorse and 
Other Essays.”” The book which made his reputation 
was ‘“‘ The Sheep-Path.’’ It established Mr. Tighe, not 
only as a story-teller, but as a stylist and a psychologist. 
“The Silent Room” was as able a book, and had a 
deeper human interest, but I fancy it only took the few. 
It is a curious thing that Mr. Tighe has written half a 
dozen books, each of which would have given one man 
a vogue; and yet, somehow, he has failed to capture 
that great public to which his proven ability entitles 
him. It may be because, in his own words, he is 
always writing “something different,’” changing not 
only his scenery, but even his style. Such a versatility 
is admirable, but the novel-reading public in’ England 
like to know exactly where they are with an author and 
are liable to resent revolutionary changes in their 
favourites. I am confident, however, that if Mr. Tighe 
were assured he could become at once a “ best-seller ”’ 
and a literary success by sticking to the one line of 
country in his books, he would be absolutely unable to 
do so. His mind is always receiving fresh impressions, 
and his imagination is constantly leading him away 
from old tracks. 

A book which his old readers delight in is ‘‘ The Model 
in Green,” which has been placed on the same plane as 
Murger’s ‘‘ La Vie de Boheme ” ; but a man writes that 
kind of romance of youth but once in his life; if he 
attempts a sequel in middle age, the result is generally 
saddening. 


Photo by E. O. Hoppé. 


A very fascinating novel of Tighe’s earlier period 
was “The Man in the Fog.” Its opening, with the 
meeting of two unhappy people on the Embankment, 
had that mystery which is synonymous with romance. 
‘““ The Four Candles ’’ had not the same subtlety, but it 
had vivid colour and incident. Tighe’s strong sense of 
drama was fully revealed in the episode of the beautiful 
woman in a wild mining district who asked her four 
suitors to let their fates be decided by the burning of 
candles. The lady had her own method of pre- 
determining the result. 

A novel which should have had a very great success— 
and inexplicably had not—was “ The Woman of the 
Hills.” This story of France and Corsica, of wild 
love and mad despair, has with it the air of a classic. 
The writing of it is sheer beauty. 

It is surprising that Mr. Tighe has not yet produced 
a play, considering the dramatic quality of his work, 
and his intimate acquaintance with the theatre. He is 
a constant, enthusiastic, and yet critical playgoer, and 
knows many of the stage’s leading figures. I believe 
he has something very good in reserve in the way of 
a drama, but the gods of the theatre are capricious in 
their selections. 

One encounters frequent disappointments in meeting 
novelists. Of course, it is rather difficult for ordinary 
human beings to look as great as their best work. 
Sometimes it seems unbelievable that writers whom 
one has admired for years should be quite so dull and 
obvious and philistine looking as they often are in the 
flesh. I will not say that the personality of Harry 
Tighe fits all his novels, but he will certainly impress 
strangers with the feeling that under a smiling exterior 
and a charming manner there are qualities of depth and 
earnestness which the average man is far from possessing, 
especially in alliance with a keen wit. 

Another admirable thing about our novelist is his 
entire modesty about his work. Unless in company with 
a kindred spirit he will lie low about his profession, and 
let folk imagine he does nothing in particular. This is 
a most welcome reticence in a day when self-advertise- 
ment has become a social menace. I think he is wise— 
I think any writer is wise—who keeps in close touch 
with the affairs and men and women of his day. The 
man who buries himself in the country, in isolation, 
with the intention of producing masterpieces, may do it 
occasionally—if he be a genius—but the Thomas Hardys 
of literature are few and far between. The novelist of 
our time must be a citizen of the world, a traveller in 
strange lands, a seeker for hidden things in remote 
places. Mr. Tighe is a man who enjoys travel for its 
own sake and makes also of his journeyings rich material 
for the background of his books. 

I dare say that some of his acquaintances have the 
belief that he leads a life of luxurious ease, but as a 
matter of fact he is like the great bulk of people who 
express themselves by the pen, and when not actually 
writing, is considering the scheme of still another book. 
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He is lucky in being able to get straight ahead once he 
has acquired his central idea, and he manages to do 
the most of his actual transcript in the hours between 
breakfast and lunch. 

Contrary to many of his colleagues, he does not share 
the idea that the book in hand is always his best book. 
He is a quite keen and merciless critic of his own work 
and realises always when he has been unable to achieve 
just what he wanted to do. This is a drawback in a 
way as it prevents him, perhaps, bringing enough 
enthusiasm to a story which he is dubious about to 
carry it off triumphantly ; but such a faculty of self- 
analysis is a splendid asset in the long run, as it destroys 
false values. 

It is a little strange that the element of humour is not 
asserted in his work, as he has a very light and playful 
fancy. Any of these years, however, I expect him to 
do something in the vein of Robert Hichens in ‘“‘ The 
Londoners,” or Neil Lyons in “ Clara.” 

His latest book, “ Life’s Antagonisms,’’* is like 
nothing which preceded it. Its theme is that ironic 
puzzle of life—why people united by the deepest human 
ties seem destined often to live in nothing but mis- 
understanding and bitterness. Sometimes the lives of 
such people are shattered by scenes and disturbances ; 
sometimes a terrible reticence prevents a union of hearts 
and souls. 

Not all Mr. Tighe’s characters in “ Life’s Antagonisms ”” 
are worthy of strong human affection. Mr. Tim Finch 
had probably the right of a father to be tended by his 
daughters ; but, while caring for his grown-up girls, he 
behaved as the meanest of tyrants. It is subtle of the 
author to show that Tim, with his Park preaching, his 
hypocrisy, his swindling, his envy, malice, hatred and 
uncharitableness, was not an utterly bad sort of man. 
It is clever, too, to let Daphne and Clara Finch, while 
rebelling against their impossible parent, recognise 
something—just a corner of his angry heart—which 
revealed a little decent affection for them. 

Finch was the proprietor of a little tobacconist shop. 


*“ Life’s Antagonisms.” 7s. 6d. 


(Thornton Butterworth.) 


He could have made easy terms with his prosperous 
friend, Jimmy Newbery, to abandon that small property 
and go into the great Emporium project “ on the ground 
floor’’; but Tim loathed his friend’s success, and in 
the old proletarian phrase, ‘‘ cut off his nose to spite 
his face,”’ in sticking to the shop which spoiled the 
general ground-plan of the big Newbery establishment. 
Daphne Finch, the beauty daughter, was engaged to 
Jimmy Newbery’s son, Percy, quite a nice young fellow, 
but with the seeds of bounderism incipient. Old Tim’s 
vengeful opposition to the engagement drove the young 
people to matrimony. At the same time, Tim’s plain 
daughter, Clara, had made a happy enough marriage 
with a farm labourer and developed that kind of pride 
which restrains one from making anything of rich 
relations. 

Percy Newbery desired that he and Daphne should 
make a great social success, and he was aided in this 
rather impossible enterprise by Lady Pamela Prince- 
town, who did not mind going about with the son of a 
very vulgar tradesman, provided that the said son paid 
her bills. Naturally Daphne does not care much for her 
husband’s smart friend. The story of the young 
Newberys’ entry into society has a comic side to it, 
especially when Daphne’s masterful and archaic aunt, 
Mrs. Meadows, insists on making her way into a very 
fashionable reception in quite unsuitable garb. Behind 
the comedy, however, is the tragedy of Daphne, who 
hates entertaining and dislikes Society people. Lady 
Pamela is not very fastidious in consorting with Percy, 
even if her motives are strictly mercenary. 

The old Newberys, despite their vulgarity, are like- 
able people ; but this does not apply to their daughter, 
May, who conceals a native gentility behind a mask of 
selfish pleasure. Many readers will love Daphne, as 
patient Griselda is a rare figure in literature nowadays. 
I think, on the whole, Mr. Tighe is more successful with 
old Tim Finch (who became a chronic drunkard before 
he died), and with Aunt Susan, a woman of character, 
than with his younger creations. 


Louis J. McQUILLAND. 


LOUIS GOLDING. 


URING the years immediately after the Great 
War the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge 

had in residence a handful each of impressively gifted 
young writers. The life of those interesting institu- 
tions, that are supposed to exist for the advancement 
of learning, was consequently lifted for the moment a 
little higher in the scale of intellectual and artistic 
eminence. The old mediocre level is now being touched 
again, alas! for the presence of those youthful spirits 
no longer contributes to the gaiety of the cities that 
grow more and more venerable beneath their dreaming 
spires. Robert Nichols, Edmund Blunden, Robert 
Graves, Alan Porter, Force Stead, Anthony Bertram, 
Gerald Bullett, J. B. Priestley and Edward Davison— 
these and others have gone among the world’s devious 
ways. Each is busily establishing himself in one 
department or another of English letters, and the 
watcher on the shore is already able to forecast with 
assurance what particular current or rock-jagged 
channel the majority of them will master during the 


careers on which they have lately embarked. In one 
instance only do we feel that the future is not yet charted 
with certainty, though not because we lack confidence 
in his gift. Indeed it is a brilliant and original gift 
which so far has been applied with rare versatility and 
furnace-hot enthusiasm to poetry, the essay, the novel, 
and literary criticism. That success has attended 
every venture hitherto of its possessor and that success 
awaits his ventures ahead, in whichever direction they 
may be made, will be readily granted by all who are 
in any way familiar with his work ; which is the work, 
in book or periodical, of Mr. Louis Golding. 

Consider his output since 1919. There have been 
issued in his name a novel (‘‘ Forward From Babylon ’’) 
and “ Sorrow of War,” ‘“‘ Shepherd Singing Ragtime ”’ 
and “ Prophet and Fool,” three volumes of verse. By 
the time these lines are in print, “‘ Seacoast of Bohemia,” 
a prose fantasy, will have been published, and ‘“‘ Shrink- 
ing Woods,” a collection of imaginative essays, will 
follow it next spring, in addition to ‘‘ Sunward,” a 
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go-as-you-please result of recent travel abroad. This 
would be a splendidly persistent output for any writer, 
even were he of middle age ; but Mr. Golding is still on 
the youthful side of thirty, for he first saw the light, or 
rather (as Mr. Arnold Bennett might prefer to say) the 
Manchester fog, in November, 1895. His schooling 
began at a famous nursery of established contemporaries 
—Gilbert Cannan, James Agate, Filson Young, Harold 
Brighouse—as well as the late Stanley Houghton : the 
Manchester Grammar School. 
There, as a small boy in 
the middle school, he carried 
off, under the very noses 
of his solemn and sombre 
rivals in the Sixth Form, all 
the prizes obtainable for 
literature, history and other 
subjects worth dipping into 
when one is young. For 
him the school had other 
uses also. It was, and still 
is, presided over by one of 
the half-dozen great head 
masters of our age, Mr. J. L. 
Paton, who, fortunately 
for the youthful Golding, 
established among the boys 
a glorious system of camp- 
ing and trekking which 
has long since achieved an 
international importance— 
during the recent holiday, 
for example, there have been 
“treks” so far afield as 
Spain, Italy and Norway. 
Naturally the boy was a 
very exuberant poet-laureate, 
so to say, in this healthy, man-building activity. Camp- 
fires in Westmorland, the reading of Wordsworth and 
that old Manchester Grammar schoolboy, de Quincey ; 
these, as “ Forward From Babylon” and the poems 
make plain, emphasised in him certain aspects of 
nature-love. 
““. . . The noon’s a shepherd kind and still. 
The noon’s a shepherd takes his ease 
Beneath the shadow of five trees. 
Five old sycamores. 

Three sheep graze on the low hill. 

Down in the grass in twos and fours 

Cows are munching in the field. 

Three sheep graze on the low hill ; 

Bless them, Lord, to give me wool. 

Cows are munching in the field ; 

Bless them that their teats be full. 

Bless the sheep and cows to yield 

Wool to keep my children warm, 

Milk that they should grow therefrom.” 
Mr. Golding’s poetry is often as warm and kindly and 
as well-rounded as that fragment. Sometimes it has 
remarkable pathos as well as simplicity, especially in 
the examples written during the war. Hostilities had 
broken out just after he won his Oxford scholarship at 
Queen’s College, and the intellectual satisfaction of 
wearing a cap and gown was deferred while he went 
lecturing among the troops in Macedonia and, later, 
France, on behalf of the Army Council, the Victoria 


League and the Y.M.C.A. The opportunity was thus 
afforded him of visiting Athens and the Greek islands. 
An exotic energy of imagination, that has an essential 
part in his temperament, was given encouragement 
thereby, and is revealed in much of his subsequent work. 
While in France he commenced the happy plan of setting 
up in the great base camps of the Harfleur Valley an 
organisation which ministered to the starved artistic 
needs of the men, providing them with painting 
materials, with music, with 
instruments for their own 
playing, and with poetry, 
and poets to read it to them. 
Many young soldiers will 
recall, if they are still living, 
the great competition that 
was held at this Hut of the 
Seven Arts for the best 
poem, oil-painting and play, 
done by khaki-clad artists 
belonging to the neighbour- 
ing camps. 

When Mr. Golding began 
seriously to write—no, 
seriously is not the word, for 
he was never more serious 
as a writer than when he was 
in his early teens !—when 
he began rather with some 
conscious control of his 
equipment as a craftsman, 
his essays were welcomed 
by Mr. C. P. Scott, of the 
Manchester Guardian, that 
has been famous _ these 
thirty years for its “ back- 
_ pagers.” The appearance of 
his work here and, a few months later, in the 
magazine Voices immediately after the Armistice, 
formed his introduction to contemporary letters. 
Voices which, controlled by Mr. Thomas Moult, 
stimulated more young and worthy writers to good 
work than has yet been acknowledged even by the 
writers themselves, was the first attempt in post-war 
letters to restore the great tradition of English poetry 
after its melancholy languishment during 1914-18. 
Among those whose work appeared under Mr. Moult’s 
editorship were three whose first books have been 
published in recent months: Mr. F. V. Branford, whose 
“ Titans and Gods,” issued by Mr. Golding’s publisher, 
has introduced a remarkable singer; Mr. Neville 
Cardus, the delightful writer of ‘‘ A Cricketer’s Book ”’ ; 
and Mr. Maurice Samuel, with a novel “ The Outsider.” 
But Mr. Golding was not overshadowed. 

He became an editor himself when at Oxford, conduct- 
ing the Queen’s College Miscellany. The completion of 
his Oxford period synchronised with the publication 
of his second volume of prose. Recently the New York 
firm of Dutton & Company have published a third 
volume, “‘ Prophet and Fool,” containing all that in the 
earlier books is considered worthy of preservation. Mr. 
Golding’s virtues and faults are roundly stated through 
this volume. Here are technical accomplishment well- 
nigh perfect, a consummate ease in the use of words 


Mr, Louis Golding. 
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(a perilous quality, this) and a true sense of their value 
and their rhythmic possibilities. His outlook is indi- 
vidual, but his individuality is so impulsive that 
occasionally he has been led, without being aware, 
over the border of artistic sincerity. All the same we 
hardly ever feel nowadays that he is writing things 
down and coining phrases for the mere sensuous sake of 
them. In a periodical we have just read one of the 
first fruits of a strong resurgence of lyric excitement 
that dates from an unfortunate breakdown in health 
which prevented him from settling down properly to a 
literary life in London last year. We venture to 
quote from ‘“‘ Kindled From Deep Darkness ’’ because 
it fairly indicates the quality of his newest work : 
“Moments of beauty—so unexpected, radiant 

As the barbed fires of a bird a deep darkness 

Suddenly launches into broad blue day ; 

How to celebrate them, with what ceremonial ? 


To utter a cry of the soul’s jubilation, 
Or to fall down on dumb grass, and pray ? 


‘““Sometimes—be wary is equal combat, 
Fang against fang into the forest clearing. 
The thick trees murmur, ‘ Be slain or slay!’ 
Yea, but the last, the last of moments, 
Shall a tall fire kindle from deep darkness, 
And you sucked flamewards like a wisp of hay!”’ 


When Mr. Golding was ordered abroad for a year 
he settled in the Tyrol, with ramifications all round 
Germany, Hungary and Czecho-Slovakia. He also 
wandered through Italy and Sicily: and in Capri he 
joined a group of artists whose names are very familiar 
—Marinetti, Norman Douglas and Francis Brett Young. 


Here he wrote his light-hearted “ satirical fantasy,” 
wittily called “Seacoast of Bohemia.”* The chief 
figure is a calf-minded youth from the provinces who 
goes through various adventures and tilts at the 
ubiquitous shams of London’s Bohemia, and altogether 
has, or Mr. Golding has (and the reader will have) 
a jovial time. The contrast between this novel 
and ‘“‘ Forward From Babylon” is remarkable. The 
earlier book was an earnest study of a Jewish boy and 
his adolescence in the city of ‘‘ Doomington,” and one 
reviewer pronounced it the “ best first novel published 
since the war.’”” He went on to compare the author with 
Mr. Zangwill, and not at all to his disadvantage. We 
are reminded by this that no living author has had so 
great and beneficial an influence on Mr. Golding’s prose- 
writing as his great compatriot. Like so many of us 
he is deeply indebted to Mr. Zangwill for innumerable 
personal kindnesses and much encouragement; an 
instance is related to the title of the book he is engaged 
upon, now that “‘ Seacoast of Bohemia” is out of his 
hands. ‘‘Sunward” has been adopted at Mr. Zang- 
will’s suggestion, and happily, for it is a volume of 
confessions, reflections, expostulations and maledic- 
tions concerning his travels. Against a background 
of his memories of the spiritual gloom of Central Europe 
he relates his sun-soaked adventures further South. 
The poems he then wrote are also included. Thus 
during the season now upon us we are to have Mr. 
Golding in three fresh phases, hitherto revealed only in 
fugitive pages. Who, with this delightful prospect in 
mind, dare venture yet to forecast the nature of his 
ultimate triumph ? Xx. 


* (Christophers.) 


THE BOOKMAN PRIZE COMPETITIONS. 
NOVEMBER, 1923. 


Answers to these Competitions (each on a separate sheet bearing the name and address of the sender) should be 
forwarded not later than the 14th of the month to 


“The Prize Page,” THE Bookman, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton, Ltd., Warwick Square, London, E.C.4. 


Colonial and foreign readers please note that Competitions II, IV and V are the same each month, and that jor 
the next two months the first prize will be for the best original lyric. 


SPECIAL NoTICcE.—Competitors must please keep copies of their verses ; the Editor cannot undertake to return them. 


I.—A PRIZE OF ONE GUINEA is offered for the best 
original lyric. 


II.—A Prize oF HALF A Guinea is offered for the best 
quotation from English verse applicable to 
any review or the name of any author or book 
appearing in this number of THE Bookman. 
Preference will be given to quotations of a 
humorous nature. 


IIJ.—A PrizE oF THREE NEw Books is offered for the 
best motto (original or selected) for the British 
Empire Exhibition. 


1V.—A Prize oF HALF A GuINEA is offered for the best 
review, in not more than one hundred words, 
of any recently published book. Competitors 
should give the names of Authors and Publishers 
at head of review. 


V.—A copy of THE Bookman will be sent post free 
for twelve months to the sender of the best 
suggestion for THE BooKMAN Competitions. 
The Editor reserves the right to use any 
suggestion submitted. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS FOR 
OCTOBER. 


I.—THE PrizE OF ONE GuINEA for the best original 
lyric is awarded to E. R. Faraday, of “‘ Church 
Croft,’”” Orleton, Brimfield, Herefordshire, for 
the following : 


ARMISTICE DAY, 1923. 


The hour of glory is a distant star 
Seen faintly and afar ; 

The years have trodden down the grief and pride, 
The tears are dried, 

Or, driven to secret fountains of the heart, 
Flow silently, apart. 


The craft of use, the service of the hour 
Resume their ancient power ; 

The vision fades, the palace of our trust 
Crumbles to dust, 

Unguarded, and the world of every day 
Goes on its old, wild way. 
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O may it be, in some ethereal clime 
Beyond our space and time, 

The dead who wrought it see the fabric plain, 
Not built in vain; 

All that they toiled to raise with bleeding hands 
Shining and deathless stands ! 


We also select for printing : 
INTIMACIES. 


Firelight and curtains drawn, and Lilian pouring tea 

From a teapot gay with cherries, and a broken spout. . . . 

The warm smell of buttered toast; chairs drawn up 

And sleek and long before the fire, the cat stretched 


An old oaken table, and a sagging leather chair, 

A willow-pattern cosy, and teacups thin as shell ; 

A log fire spluttering, and lights on Lilian’s hair ; 
Outside the wind among the trees, and inside—a spell ! 


Oh, in dreams it all comes back to me, 

(Firelight and curtains drawn and the warm smell of tea !) 
Frost rimming a tiny lawn in a garden of rosemary, 
And inside, quiet and lamp-glow and a sweet intimacy ! 


(Ethel E. Mannin, “ Roycroft,” Dorset Road, Merton 
Park, S.W.20.) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


Flowers of the fading earth and failing year, 
Scentless and dry, yet fair with tints that show 

In sunset clouds, and soft hues such as know 

Still autumn’s daylit skies; gold, amber clear, 

Rose, crimson, mauve—yet scarce the tints that cheer 
In springtide’s quickening airs or summer’s glow— 
And purest white, like hastening winter’s snow, 

And russet shades of autumn woodland sere : 


Fair are ye in yourselves, and doubly fair, 

Now other blossoms fade ‘neath winter's breath, 
Yet lacks your beauty springtide’s sap and bloom ; 
Unmeet for childish hands, or young bride’s hair, 
Ye breathe of age, of winter, and the tomb, 
Flowers of the East, the realm of Eld and Death! 


(Edith Hodgkinson, 5, Percy Street, Dunedin, New 
Zealand.) 


We select for special commendation the lyrics by 
Lucy Malleson (London, W.), Marion Elizabeth Stark 
(Wellesley, Mass.), G. Laurence Groom (Regent’s Park), 
Blanche Jones (Margate), Thora Stowell (Cairo), Ursula 
Brooke (Oxford), S. K. Darneley (Beverley), Coralie 
Jepson (Highgate), Winnifred Tasker (Bournemouth), 
Edith Limb (Lincoln), J. Kilmeny Keith (Kensington), 
Kathleen Lee (Forest Gate), Vera I. Arlett (Worthing), 
Madeleine C. Munday (Whitehaven), Edna Norman 
(Bournemouth), Dorothy Slide (Hounslow), Rosie Camp- 
bell (Bournemouth), Cyril G. Taylor (Bellaghy), Alec 
Chesney Edwards (Birmingham), 
N. E. Bates (Rushden), A. B. 
Hindmarsh (Hartlepool), Con- 
stance I. Davies (Ontario), A. 
Dyson (Northampton), Diana 
Carroll (Woking), Molly Young 
(Pickering), Phyllis Erica Noble 
(Walthamstow), Isabel T. 
Gogarty (Islington), Marjorie 
Crosbie (Wolverhampton), 
Dorothy Hope (Southwold), 
Eileen Peck (Washington, 
U.S.A.), T. S. Ewing (Glasgow), 
W. M. Davies (Swansea), 
Florence Bunten (Cambridge), 
W. Eric Edmondson (Birken- 
head), Freda Isobel Noble 
(Forest Rise), ‘“ Kahope ” (New- 
port), Adelaide Marshall 


(Warwick), R. V. Ballard (Plympton), Carrie Hann 
(Weston-super-Mare), Muriel E. Graham (Stirling), R. 
Fortescue Doria (Old Feltham), Malcom A. Mucallum 
(Glasgow), Marion Stale (Putney), Mabel Greenwood 
(Petersfield), D. Nichol (Wokingham), Dorothea Gibson 
(Ossett), Elsie A. Fulder (Horsham), F. G. Cole (Hull). 


IIl.—Tue Prize or Harr aA for the best 
quotation is awarded to Lorna Leatham, of 
“The White House,” Neville’s Cross, Durham, 
for the following : 

SEND FOR DR. O’GRADY. By G. A. BIRMINGHAM. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
““ My heart aches, and a drowsy numbness pains 
My sense, as though of hemlock I had drunk.” 
Keats, To a Nightingale. 
We also select for printing : 


THE SENSE OF WONDER. By Proressor LYNN THORNDIKE. 
(Macmillan.) 
“‘ Awaiting the sensation of a short sharp shock.” 
W. S. The Mikado. 
(Lieutenant C. S. B. Swinley, R.N., 
H.M.S. Curagoa.) 


A CAMERA FOR COMPANY. By Warp Murr. 
(Selwyn & Blount.) 
‘“ A chiel’s amang ye takin’ notes.” 
ROBERT Burns. 
(Ernest A. Fuller, 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.10.) 


DEMOCRACY AND EDUCATION. 
REVIEW BY GILBERT THOMAS. 


“The King was in his counting house 
Counting out his money.’” 
Nursery Rhyme. 


(A. Eleanor Pinnington, 10, S. David’s Hill, Exeter.) 


YOUTH’S WAY. By CALe YounG RICE. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


‘Young Ben, he was a nice young man, 
A carpenter by trade ; 
And he fell in love with Sally Brown, 
That was a lady’s maid.” 


T. Hoop, Faithless Sally Brown. 
(E. Weighell, Victoria Avenue, Sowerby, Thirsk.) 
BEGGAR’S BANQUET. By G. Sr. Jonn Lor. (Duckworth.) 
crust of bread—and rags.” 
T. Hoop, The Song of the Shirt. 
(May W. Harrison, Bracebridge Heath Hospital, 
Lincoln.) 


Drawing by Lovat Fraser. 


From “ The Book of Lovat Claud Fraser,” by Haldane Macfall (Dent). 
Reviewed in last month’s Bookman. 
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THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF GROCERS. 
[By J. Ausrey Rees. (Chapman & Dodd.) 
“They wept like anything to see 
Such quantities of sand.” 
Lewis CARROLL, Through the Looking-Glass. 


(Mariquita Gutiérrez, 25, Paseo de la Concha, San 
Sebastian, Guipuzcoa, Spain.) 


MORE PREJUDICE. By A. B. WatkLtey. (Heinemann.) 


“IT do not like thee, Dr. Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell. 
But this I know, and know full well, 
I do not like thee, Dr. Fell.’ 
Old Rhyme. 


(W. Eric Hodges, Didsbury College, Manchester.) 


THE GENESIS OF THE WAR. 
By THE Ricut Hon. H. H. Asguitu. (Cassells.) 
““When hard words, jealousies and fears 
Set folks together by the ears.” 
S. Butter, Hudibras. 


(G. T. Lewis, 42, Knole Street, Cardiff, South Wales.) 


III.—Tue Prize for the best account, in not more than 
two hundred words, of ‘“‘ The Most Miserable 
Day I Ever Spent,” is divided and Two Books 
each are awarded to Kathleen Lee, of 104, 
Halley Road, Forest Gate, E.7, and Marion 
Peacock, of Horsham Grammar School, Sussex, 
for the following : 


My most miserable day was a November Saturday, 
when my mother, from whom I had never been separated 
during my twenty years, entered a hospital to undergo a 
serious operation. We went by bus to Soho, through the 
bright streets where the shops held out the first promise 
of Christmas. We pretended to be interested in them 
and in our fellow-passengers, and scarcely spoke of our 
journey’s end. How soon we reached the hospital! And 
how strange and fearful it seemed to me, who was still 
sufficiently ungrown-up to retain a childish dread of 
hospitals! Like one in a nightmare I waited, while the 
cheery nurse undressed mother and packed her clothes for 
me to carry away. Gradually all my misery concentrated 
into one idea—that whatever happened I must not cry. 
Somehow I said good-bye to mother, looking already 
remote, different, in the unfamiliar surroundings. Then 
I was out in the sunny square, struggling with the heavy 
suit-case. Mother’s old grey coat hung over my arm; 
would she ever wear it again? ... The square was 
deserted: I put down the suit-case amongst the dead 
leaves and scrubbed away the tears I dared not let fall. 


KATHLEEN LEE. 


When I was a small, homesick girl in a French convent, 
my father wrote to the Reverend Mother for permission to 
take me out. He was coming over from England on 
business, and I was to meet him in the town, under the 
Grosse Horloge at eleven o’clock. My excitement was un- 
bounded, and the other girls were green with envy at the 
thought of all the cream cakes I should eat chez Potin. 
The day and hour came, but not my father. I waited one 
hour, two hours. The skies were clouded, the rain came 
down, and the cold was enough to freeze a brass monkey. 
At last Sceur Angélique, who accompanied me, forced 
me to return with her to the convent. My heart was full 
of the bitterest disappointment. I could not bear to face 
the other girls with my tear-stained face, so I crept up the 
cold, cleanly-scrubbed stairs to the big dortoiry, where I 
hoped to sob undisturbed. As I passed the Mother’s door 
it opened and she herself came out with a letter in her 
hand. ‘‘ My child,’’ she said, ‘‘I have made a mistake 
in the date ; it is next week your father comes ! ”’ 


MARION PEACOCK. 


We select for special commendation the replies by 
A. G. Skinner (Bude), Adelaide Marshall (Warwick), 
Elizabeth Kyle (Glasgow), A. J. Edward (Oldham), M. R. 
Strang (Acton), Margaret McDonnell (Bothwell), C. F. 


Rathbone (Birmingham), Winifred E. Dimmock (East 
Putney), Marjorie Holmes (Bentham), Olive Florence 
Crowe (Hanwell), W. E. K. H. (Bushey), “ Amaryllis ”’ 
(Bournemouth), L. N. Thomas (Littlehampton), Florence 
M. Godden (Ringwood), May W. Harrison (Lincoln), 
Monica Gybbon (Wallingford), C. M. Davies (Car- 
marthen), Margaret Gordon (Elton), E. Sweatman 
(Reading), M. E. Charles (Highgate). 


1V.—TueE Prize oF HAF A Guinea for the best review 
in not more than a hundred words is awarded 
to W. L. Dudley, of Ranfurly Castle School, 
Bridge of Weir, Scotland, for the following : 


THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
By KEBLE CHATTERTON. (Heinemann.) 


This book should be of great interest not only to those 
who make their living by going down to the sea in ships 
but to all those Englishmen in whom the Norse strain 
still lingers, for it will make them realise very fully the 
vital part played in our history both by the ocean-going 
cargo boat and the coastwise tramp. The pageant passes, 
the early merchant adventurers, the great Elizabethan 
seamen, the romantic voyages of the clipper ships, the 
transition from sail to steam and from wood to iron and 
to steel. Within comparatively small compass full justice 
is done to an epic subject. 


We also select for printing : 
FAINT PERFUME. By Zona Gate. (Appleton.) 


One wonders what influence has changed the early 
sentimental manner of Zona Gale to that of the fine artistic 
realism exemplified in her latest book, ‘‘ Faint Perfume.”’ 
She has a gift of terse and picturesque characterisation and 
paints clearly with a few poignant words a scene or a 
personality ; and she makes us feel keenly the inevitable 
conflict between the sensitive artist soul of Leda and the 
commonplace and materialistic Crumbs. The picture of 
Grandfather Crumb is striking. While one feels a trace of 
artificiality in the plot, yet ‘‘ Faint Perfume’’ must be 
classed as a worth-while book. 


(Katharine Beaton Greene, Hazelcliffe, Sask., Winnipeg.) 


OVER THE FOOTLIGHTS, AND OTHER FANCIES. 
ba By STEPHEN Leacock. (John Lane.) 


Few critics can employ satire with so sure and humorous 
an effect as Professor Leacock. These sketches and fancies 
of the theatre spare neither author, actor, audience nor 
producer. We are shown that brutality, deaths and 
maniacs do not improve the Russian drama ; that it is not 
sufficient for Ibsen to state great social problems and offer 
no solutions ; that psycho-analysis may be carried too far. 
The danger in Professor Leacock’s method is that his 
manner is so delightful, that we are apt to overlook the 
sound and interesting matter which it covers. 


(L. Calderon, 244, Burton Road, West Didsbury, 
Manchester.) 


We specially commend the reviews by E. A. G. 
(Kingston-on-Thames), James A. Richards (Tenby), 
A. Boyden (St. Albans), B. Noel Saxelby (Buxton), 
S. A. Griffiths (Ferndale), Mrs. Kirkland Vesey (London, 
S.W.), Marjorie Holmes (Bentham), B. M. Beard 
(Bexleyheath), Gladys H. Cocks (Newport), Maude R. 
Fleeson (Manchester), Margaret Warne (Ashton-on- 
Mersey), Geoffrey H. Wells (Cardiff), W. Swayne Little 
(Dublin), Jessie Jackson (Wanstead), Annie P. Pearson 
(Halifax), Alice Youle Hinde (Brighton), Mannington 
Sayers (Monmouth), J. A. Jenkins (Liverpool), G. Ralton 
Barnard (York), Cecil Hull (Hazelwood), Louise Har- 
bourne (Manchester), Charles Stapylton (Eastbourne), 
Max Kenyon (London, S.W.). 


V.—THE PRIZE OF ONE YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
THE BookMaN is awarded to Ernest A. Fuller, 
of 10, The Circus, Greenwich, S.E.10. 
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NOTICES. 


All “communications intended for the Editor must be addressed to 
the Editor of Taz Bookman, St. PAut’s HousE, WARWICK 
Square, Lonpon, E.C.4. 


A) preliminary letter of inquiry should be sent to the Editor before 
any manuscript is submitted for his consideration. 


The Christmas Number of THE Bookman, which 
will be ready on the 1st December, will contain a 
series of twelve presentation plate portraits of 
living English 
authors drawn by 
the brilliant 
American artist, 
Mr. Walter Tittle ; 
numerous other 
plates in colour 
and_black-and- 
white, in addition 
tosmaller portraits 
and_ illustrations, 

and four fully 
Mr. W. B. _ illustrated Supple- 
Maxwell, ments dealing 
with the books of 
the season. The 
literary contents will include special articles on “‘ John 
Galsworthy,” by Gerald Gould, ‘‘ John Galsworthy as 
Dramatist,’’ by Graham Sutton, ‘‘ Mark Rutherford,” 
by Martin Armstrong, “‘ Walter de la Mare,” by R. L. 
Mégroz, ‘Four Women Poets,’’ by Thomas Moult, 
“On the English Essay,” by John Freeman, 
“Some Modern American Poets,’ by Alfred Noyes, 
etc., and a symposium on “‘ Dreams, Ghosts and 
Fairies,” by May Sinclair, Sir Oliver Lodge, Marie 
Corelli, F. Britten Austin, Stacy Aumonier, H. C. 
Bailey, Benjamin Swift, R. Ellis Roberts, Marion 
St. John Webb, Walter de la Mare, and other well- 
known authors. We would again remind our readers 
that mechanical difficulties in connection with the 
plates make it impossible to print a second edition of 
this Number and that to be sure of obtaining copies 
they should place their orders without delay. 


whose new novel, “The Day’s Journey” 
(Thornton Butterworth), is already in its 
second edition. 


In the last few weeks a good deal has been written 
about “cruel criticism,” especially in connection 
with Miss Storm Jameson’s new novel, “ The Pitiful 
Wife,’’ and I am glad to see that her publishers, 
Messrs. Constable, and Mr. A. B. Walkley, of The 
Times, filling the part of St. George and rising against 
this dragon, have put up emphatic protests against 
the ruthless treatment that has been meted to that 
book in certain critical quarters. In one sense the 
discussion is of importance ; in another it matters 
so little, in the long run, that it is not perhaps 
worth spending many words upon. Scornful, ill- 
mannered criticism naturally bruises and wounds 
a young author and may injure his prospects for a 
while ; but the author who has lived longer grows 


“inured to such assaults,”’ and, if he has a moderate 
allowance of common sense, can dismiss them with 
indifference, for time has taught him not to give 
them a value that does not belong to them. It has 
taught him that all cruelty is primitive and the 
fruit of insufficient knowledge; and cruelty in 
criticism denotes that the critic not only lacks 
imagination but is deficient in other qualities. He 
is to be classified with those raw, undeveloped 
small boys who take delight in mercilessly tearing 
off the legs and wings of flies, possibly because they 
find a malicious consolation in so demonstrating 
that they can, at least, help to destroy what they 
have no power to create. 


The lamentable thing is that critics of this kind 
are obsessed by a delusion that what they are 
doing is clever. But it is the easiest thing in the 
world to be discourteous. Anybody, the most 
uncultured, can do it; and the classical model for 
such is the urchin who “ put his thumb unto his 
nose and spread his fingers out,” or that unregenerate 
yokel who heaved a half-brick at the passer-by 
because he didn’t know what to make of him. 


Ferocity in criticism does not arise from learning 
or competence, but from unadulterated self-conceit. 
It is usually indulged in by the youthful and in- 
experienced, and few things are more amusing than 
to wait until one of those inexperienced young 
fire-eaters publishes a book of his own and then 
note his pain and indignant amazement when one 
of his own type gives him as little grace as he had 
been in the habit of giving others. 


One thing needful in criticism is a ripe under- 
standing; no critic having that is dogmatic or 
intemperate, 
for he is aware 
that in all 
likelihood he 
does not really 
know much 
more of the 
art upon 
which he 
passes judg- 
ment than 
does the 
author who 
practises it. 
The perfect 
book has yet 
to be written, 
and the per- 
fect critic to 
be born. The 
critic who, 
forgetting he 


Sir Philip Gibbs, 


whose brilliant new novel, ‘Heirs Apparent,” is 
published by Messrs. Hutchinson, 
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is not infallible, grows 
vehement and breaks into 
noisy and intolerant con- 
demnation of a book that 
does not happen to suit his 
particular taste always re- 
minds me of those ridiculous 
customers in_ restaurants 
who lose their tempers and 
bully the waiter if their 
steak is not done to their 
liking. There are other 
restaurants, and other 
steaks ; let them go else- 
where, and go in peace. 
The other diners may have 
better digestions. To fasten 
on the flaws in any artist’s 
work and to expose them 


babble, and Dickens still 
survives. 


‘“The man recovered of the 
bite, 
The dog it was that died.” 


There is no finality in 
criticism ; it is not an exact 
science ; if the making of 
literature could be reduced 
to a formula and its stand- 
ards precisely and definitely 
fixed, as the academic 
fondly fancy they can, 
literature would be a dead 
art instead of a living one. 
The critic, who cannot make 
laws but only deduce them 
from the work the authors 


portentously, as if there 
were nothing else in it, is 
the lowest form of this 
business of criticism. There is as much difference 
between critics of this limited capacity and the 
genuine article as there is between a rat-catcher 
and the authentic naturalist whose larger mind 
takes in the much that is beautiful in creation as 
well as the little that is not beautiful, and recognises 
that, anyhow, it isn’t all rats. 


Copyright G. & Co. 


Of course, to ladle out nothing but praise is as 
foolish and nearly as useless as to be always straining 
to write nothing but smartly devastating things. 
But “ there’s a mean ’twixt both,’ and the only 
critics that matter walk there. We laugh now at 
the men who belauded Tupper, but they were not 
more egregious than those who belittled Shelley. 
When Dickens was writing the greatest of his novels 
there were critics who wrote of him quite as con- 
descendingly and as virulently as certain critics 
now write of present-day novelists whose popularity 
is supposed to be incompatible with literary genius. 
They said Dickens had gone up like a rocket and 
would come down like the stick; that ‘“‘ anyone 
who bought ‘ Mr. Boz’ would be 


whose new novel, “ Love—-and the Philosopher,” is published 
by Messrs. Methuen. 


Miss Marie Corelli, ave done, has a very use- 
ful and a high office, but 
when he forgets he is a 
mortal man, with tastes that are not sacrosanct, 
expressing opinions that men as capable may not 
share, and, mistaking himself for an oracle, acts 
accordingly, he becomes something of a public 
nuisance. He should be a leader, but becomes 
misleading. He ought to be a judge, temperate, 
dispassionate, but becomes a mere executioner ; or, 
if he goes to the other extreme and gushes indis- 
criminately, a mere lackey. 


I have always agreed with the first Samuel Butler 
that the best critics are like 


. . a kind of flies that breed 
In wild fig trees, and, when they're grown up, feed 
Upon the raw fruit of the nobler kind 
And, by their nibbling on the outward rind, 
Open its pores and make way for the sun 
To ripen it sooner than he would have done.” 


The real bad books will die soon enough if you 
leave them alone, and a sensible man _ with 
anything better to do will not waste time or 
labour in trying to kill them. 


cheated out of his money”; that 
“it is impossible to concede to 
‘ David Copperfield’ the standing of 
a work of high art” ; that “‘ A Tale 
of Two Cities” was “a clumsy 
framework for the display of the 
tawdry wares which form Mr. 
Dickens’s stock-in-trade’’; that 
“Our Mutual Friend” was “‘ poor 
with the poverty of permanent 
exhaustion”; and so forth. 


By way of emphasising the 
wisdom of moderation and 
open - mindedness in judging 
contemporary literature, it is 
profitable to recall the accurately 
prophetic little poem, ‘‘ To Critics 
-and Others,”’ written by the second 
Samuel Butler, who is now safely in 
his niche and receiving nothing but 
incense : 


And half a century later this 


Mr. Rolland Jenkins, 


‘*O Critics, cultured Critics ! 


confident bluster and con- 
tempt has become meaningless 


whose up-to-date, concise handbook for 
travellers, “‘ The Mediterranean Cruise,” has 
just been published by Messrs. Putnams. 


Who will praise me after I am 


dead, 
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Who will see in me both more 
and less than I intended, 
But who will swear that what- 
ever it was it was all 

perfectly right : 

You will think you are better 
than the people ;who, when 
I was} alive, swore that 
whatever I did was wrong 

And damned my books for 
me as fast as I could write 
them ; 

But you will not be better, 
you will be just the same, 
neither better nor worse, 

And you will go for some 
future Butler as your 
fathers have gone for me.” 


That is not an enviable 
reputation to have, and 
though some critics still live 
up to it, the majority of 
them, nowadays, take the 
more mature view that 
there is not one code of manners for the printed 
page and another for the drawing-room. It is 
possible, and right, that a man should discuss a 
book reasonably, giving it all the praise it deserves 
and pointing out its faults as inoffensively and 
decently as if he were talking to the author instead 
of writing about him. If he is unable to do this, 
but can only express his opinion with insolent 
words and contemptuous laughter, as arrogant 
stage-villains do in cheap melodrama, he is so far 
from being the brilliant fellow he feels that he is 
still only bogged in the elementary stages of his 
profession. Our rude forefathers had no urbanity, 
and when we too nearly resemble them we are not 
new but old-fashioned; not up to date, but out 
of it. 


Photo by Elliott & Fry. 


Miss Mary Gleed Tuttiett, well known as 
“Maxwell Gray,” the novelist, died on September 
2ist, at 144A. Argyle Road, West Ealing. She was 
born, in 1848, in the Isle of Wight, her father being 
Mr. F. B. Tuttiett, M.R.C.S., a 
doctor in practice at Newport. He 
came from a long line of medical 
men in Somerset and Devonshire, 
though the origin of his curious 
name, with its five t’s, is uncertain. 
Miss Tuttiett’s second name, Gleed, 
was that of her mother’s family, 
settled at Priory Farm, Carisbrooke. 
Maxwell Gray’s ”’ first novel, ‘“‘ A 
Broken Tryst,’’ appeared in 1879, 
but it was not until 1886 that she 
achieved immediate and deserved 
fame with “ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland,” a powerful novel with 
a well-sustained plot. Miss Tuttiett 


whose new novel, “The Passionate Year,” 
Mr. Thornton Butterworth is publishing 
this month. 


was always rather an in- 
valid, and this penetrating 
story was written when she 
was lying, often in pain, on 
a sofa at her home in New- 
port. The lasting success 
of “ The Silence of Dean 
Maitland ” militated against 
the due recognition of many 
of ‘“‘ Maxwell Gray’s ”’ later 
novels — about fifteen in 
number—though “In the 
Heart of the Storm” (1891) 
and ‘“‘ The Great Refusal ” 
(1906) are still remembered. 
She also wrote many charm- 
ing poems and essays. Miss 
Tuttiett removed from the 
Isle of Wight to Richmond, 
Surrey, where she lived for 
many years at 2, Mount 
Ararat Road. For some 
time she had as neighbours 
in Richmond two other distinguished women 
novelists in the persons of Miss Braddon and Rhoda 
Broughton. In her last years ‘‘ Maxwell Gray” 
became quite blind, but she continued to work, by 
dictation, and had completed a book not long 
before her death at the age of seventy-six. 


Maxwell Gray 
(Miss M. G. Tuttiett). 


There is a lot of sound, unpretentious criticism 
in the “ Pious Opinions” (Duckworth) of Sir 
Chartres Biron, who so worthily occupies Fielding’s 
old place on the Bench at Bow Street. Sir Chartres 
utters strong sentences against the literary snob 
who would preserve the dignity of history by 
ignoring the human side of it, adding, ‘‘ that there 
is some mysterious virtue in being seriously un- 
readable is his simple creed.” He does not want 
that reticence in literature which I am surprised to 
find Mr. Guedalla hankering after, but laments 
‘“‘in what dismal volumes of reminiscence Bishops 
and Chief Justices reveal their virtues to a yawning 
world!’’ But is Sir Chartres right in saying that 
“in English history the influence of 
women has been nil’? Bernard 
Lintot, discussing Mr. Lytton 
Strachey’s “Life of Victoria,” 
suggested otherwise, and we must 
not forget Sarah Jennings, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary of England and 
that other Mary of Scotland, or 
poor Rosamund, and one might say 
a word for Boadicea, and even for 
the mysterious Dark Lady who 
inspired Shakespeare to write some 
sonnets, for, after all, these belong 


Mr. James Hilton, 4S much to history as does the Battle 


of Waterloo. Butif Sir Chartres had 
said histories are so dull not because 
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the influence 
of women has 
been nil, but 
because __his- 
torians have 
ignored the 
influence 
women have 
had upon it, 
who could 
question 
him? His 
literary judg- 
ments are 


sound and 


| a LE catholic. He 


goes into 

interesting 
by-ways to 
discuss 
Psalmanazar 
and the 


forgotten 

The Bookshop of Messrs. h 
Robertson Mullens, Melbourne. P © t 
Nixon ; some 
of his best chapters are on Fielding, Smollett, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Dr. Johnson ; he is refreshingly apprecia- 
tive of Crabbe and Trollope, and not afraid to praise 
Wilkie Collins. Always he writes of literature as if it 
were, as it is, a part of our common life and not a 
thing to be reserved exclusively for scientific study. 


This month Messrs. Heinemann, in association 
with Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Messrs. Cassell 
and Messrs. Longmans, will publish the first ten 
volumes in the Tusitala edition of the works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, the remaining twenty-five 
following in the early part of next year. The 
volumes are beautifully produced, and I like them 
the better because they are an easy size for the 
pocket. This is not only the cheapest but most 
complete edition of Stevenson so far available ; 
in addition to all the work published in his lifetime, 
it contains everything of Stevenson’s that has been 
published since and a great many new letters, 
stories, essays and unfinished sketches, with new 
and highly interesting biographical notes and 
information. Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, the general editor 
of the edition, has written thirteen introductions 
which deal with Stevenson at various periods of 
his life and, in their entirety, form a complete 
biography of his manhood which runs altogether 
to some fifty thousand words. By the kindness of 
Messrs. Scribner, Mrs. Stevenson’s biographical 
introductions are also included. These have not 


appeared in any popular edition in this country 
until now. 


The businesses of Messrs. Stanley Paul and Green- 
ing & Co. have been converted into a private limited 


company, and will in future be known under the 
style of Stanley Paul & Co., Ltd. Mr. G. T. G. 
Mackern has joined the company as a director, 
and will take an active part with Mr. Stanley Paul 
in the company’s future management and develop- 
ment. Mr. G. T. G. Mackern is a B.A.(Cantab) 


‘and was educated at Bradfield College, Berks, and 


Pembroke College, Cambridge. During the war he 
held the rank of captain in the Royal Irish Fusiliers 
and served with the infantry in France and Flanders, 
and later at the War Office. He is the only son of 
the late George Mackern, M.D., of Buenos Aires, 
and has many relations on both sides of his family 
in the Argentine. 


Messrs. Robertson & Mullens, the well-known 
Australian booksellers, have sent me a photograph 
of their handsome six-story premises in Melbourne, 
and I reproduce it to show readers in the home 
country that Australia, like Todgers’s, ‘“‘ knows 
how to do it.” The firm consists of an amalgama- 
tion of the retail business of Messrs. Melville & 
Mullen and the wholesale business of Messrs. 
George Robertson & Co., and to accommodate both 
under their new title the Melbourne building has 
been so enlarged and rearranged that, in effect, 
it has been rebuilt, and, centrally situated in Mel- 
bourne, is now one of the greatest of Australian 
book-distributing organisations. 


Two books of essays that I have been reading 
with a good deal of pleasure are ‘“‘ What I Have 
Gathered,” by J. E. Buckrose (Chatto & Windus), 
and ‘‘ Sparks From the Fire,” by Gilbert Thomas 
(Chapman & Hall). With all the charm and homely 


A novel bookshop sign 


erected outside the well-known bookshop of Mr. Felix J. Koch 
in Cincinnatti. 
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philosophy that are 
characteristic of 
her novels, Mrs. 
Buckrose has 
written of a num- 
ber of everyday 
things, from 
“ Ghosts ”’ to “‘ The 
Luxury of a Row,” 
from ‘“‘ Money and 
Happiness” to 
“The Fun of 
Being an Author.” 
She writes of ‘“ Proposals,” “The Charm of 
Middle Age,’ ‘“‘ Gossip,’”’ the advantages of being 
thick-skinned and the consolation open to the 
thin-skinned who suffer and are not strong—in a 
word, of the common experiences of average men 
and women, and writes of them with a lively wit and 
shrewd common sense that make capital reading. 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas. 


Mr. Gilbert Thomas has a quieter humour and 
perhaps a vein of deeper seriousness, and he too 
finds most of his themes in the familiar traffic of 
the world immediately around him. If I had 
thought of it when I was writing just now of the 
wrong sort of critics, I might have quoted his 
comment on the man “ whose weight of acquired 
learning has crushed whatever sympathy, intuition 
and native wisdom he may ever have had.” He 
has a thoughtful essay, ‘“‘ On Being Oneself,” and I 
like his delightful sketch of the child, ‘‘ Anne,” and 
the suggestive morality that rises out of his re- 
flections on her happiness 


Vera Wheatley’s 
“ This, My Dream- 
ing” (Hodder & 
Stoughton) is the 
only one that has 
held me and led 
me to turn back 
to the beginning 
and read to the 
end. There is a - J 
sincere note of in- | 
dividuality in her 
work; she is a 
rebel, and not orthodox either in her attitude 
toward life and the problems of the future, or in 
the structure of her verses ; she uses new forms or 
old, or a blend of both, careless, apparently, so long 
as she can give her thought or fancy adequate 
expression. She puts something of her faith and 
philosophy into this gracious .and charming 
Credo” : 


“T believe 
In the whispering of the peacock-plumaged sea, 
In the moonshine and the little shining star, 
I believe that in all colour harmony 
His angels are. 


Mr. H. V. Marrot. 


believe 
In the sunshine and the message of the flowers, 
In the wind-song and the sea-song and the rain— 
I believe that in the summer’s greening hours 
God comes again.” 


And something of it, too, into the ironic 
“Opportunity.” The vision 


and simplicity. To say 
nothing of other and enter- 
taining things, or of the 
pleasant verses that come 
between some of the essays, 
there are admirable little 
studies of Shelley and 
Tennyson, and a group of 
sketches at the end, ‘‘ Odd 
Leaves,” that picture 
various aspects of life and 
pack a lot of sympathy, 
irony and acute comment 
in a little room. Iam not 
surprised that Mr. Thomas’s 
earlier volume, “ Things Big 
and Little,” is now out in 
a new and cheap edition ; 
his Sparks from the Fire ”’ 
is worthy of the same 
success, 


I have dipped into 
three or four new books of 
poems to-day, and Miss 


Photo by Yevonde. 


Captain Frank Stayton. 


whose successful novel, “ Special Licence,” was published last month by 
Messrs. Nash & Grayson. 


and quiet beauty of the 
one and the irony of the 
other are very characteristic 
of Miss Wheatley’s varying 
manner and breadth of 
view. If you care 
for what is good in 
modern poetry I would 
strongly recommend you 
to read “This, My 
Dreaming.” 


Under the title of 
“Dickens’s Own Story,” 
Messrs. Chapman & Hall 
are publishing this month 
a collection of essays by 
Sir William Robertson 
Nicoll dealing largely 
and intimately with lesser 
known facts of Dickens’s 
life and certain phases 
of his character, as well 
as with his work and its 
critics. The book will 
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contain a frontispiece portrait of 
the author. 


The latest additions to Mr. Philip 
Allan’s very excellent British Artists 
series include ‘“ Richard Wilson 
and Joseph Farington,” by Frank 
Rutter, which takes a_ special 
timeliness from Farington’s 
emergence from obscurity with his 
“Diary,” and the fact that the 
greater artist, Wilson, was his 
master. 


“Dark Lanterns,” a volume of 
poems by Mr. H. V. Marrot, will be 
published this month by Messrs. 


were manipulated by a network 
of threads from above the stage, 
so that they walked and _ posed 
and gesticulated more easily and 
naturally than many real actors 
do. The form of entertainment 
may be ancient, but it is so new to 
this generation that it has all the 
fascination of novelty, and I am 
not surprised to hear that the small 
theatre at the Poetry Bookshop is 
filling every day with interested 
audiences. 


It is a good while since Major 
Haldane Macfall wrote a_ novel, 


Mr. C. W. Whitaker, Dut he tells me he is at length 


Elkin Mathews, in which firm Mr. author of “The House of Lyes" (Blackwood). engaged on another; meanwhile 


Marrot has recently become a part- 

ner. He was interested in books long before he 
had any thought of publishing them himself, and is a 
confirmed collector of first editions. For some time 
past he has been engaged on a bibliography of Mr. 
John Galsworthy, which will be ready for publication 
now at an early date. 


It is quite true, as Mr. Stacy Aumonier says in 
a foreword to Mr. Michael Joseph’s “‘ Short Story 
Writing for Profit’ (6s.; Hutchinson), that “‘ the 
art of writing short stories is probably the only 
art in which the demand is far greater than the 
supply,” for he makes it clear that he means by 
this the supply of short stories that are good enough 
for publication, and not ten per cent. of those sub- 
mitted to the magazines are that. For the authors 
of that inefficient ninety per cent. Mr. Joseph has 
written this book. He has had wide experience, 
and is qualified to advise on the commercial no less 
than the artistic side of his subject. With a view 
to helping the beginner, Mr. Joseph has laid down 
general principles on which short stories to suit 
the magazines should be written, and has prepared 
a very interesting and practical guide that tells 
the beginner just those things he has got to know 
if he would write stories that are craftsmanlike 
and saleable. He must study and develop his own 
art, but Mr. Joseph’s book will teach him his 
business. 


I went the other day to see the first of a series of 
performances of the Gair Wilkinson Puppett Show 
which, under the auspices of the Marionette Society 
and Mr. Arthur Stanley Wilkinson, are being given 
at the Poetry Bookshop daily until the 30th 
November, and having seen it can understand the 
attraction this ancient form of entertainment has 
for those who can give themselves up to its peculiar 
charm. What pleased me almost as much as the 
quaintness and humour of the play itself was the 
extraordinary skill with which the little figures 


he has completed a book on 
“The Art of Hesketh Hubbard,” which the 
Morland Press will publish in December. Mr. 
Hubbard founded, in association with a fellow 
artist, Mr. Frank Whittington, The Print Society, 
and is himself the author of two books on 
etching. 


Mr. Claude Houghton has written a continuation 
of his striking poetical drama, ‘“ Judas,” and, as 
“The House of the High Priest,’ it will be 
published shortly by Messrs. C. W. Daniel. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
1, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE OF 
TOKYO (KYO BUN KWAN) AND THE 
EARTHQUAKE IN JAPAN. 


We hereby give notice that our complete stock, 
building and most of our books of record have 
been totally destroyed as a result of the recent 
earthquake in Japan. 

We have posted letters direct to many of the 
firms with whom we have had the pleasure of doing 
business, but owing to the loss of our books it 
may be that we have inadvertently omitted some 
names. 

May we therefore ask all firms who have accounts 
with us to send at once full and detailed particulars 
of our liabilities. We shall be extremely grateful 
for this. 

Our temporary address is : 


H. W. Jouns, 
The Methodist Publishing House (Kyo Bun Kwan), 
1, Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, Japan. 
11th September, 1923. 
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Hew Books. 


LORD CURZON “EN VACANCES.” 


This, as might have been expected, is an extremely 
interesting book, recording as it does the most noteworthy 
experiences and adventures of an exceptionally observant 
traveller ; even more interesting than the events narrated, 
however, and the scenes and people described, is the 
revelation, alternately conscious and unconscious, of the 
traveller's own individuality. ‘‘ Portrait of the Artist ”’ 
the volume might almost have been entitled, for Lord 
Curzon is depicting himself to us on every page. 

For the greater part, as in the introduction, the revela- 
tion is conscious—indeed deliberate. Take for instance 
this very typical opening paragraph : 

““T wonder if it may be permitted to a politician to remember 
the days when he was only secondarily a politician and when 
he found the chief zest of life in travel, not indeed in aimless and 
desultory travel, but in travel with that most generally un- 
popular of all attributes, a purpose. In my case the purpose 
was twofold : to see the beautiful and romantic and, above all, 
the ancient things of the earth—a taste which I probably share 
with most travellers but which took me preferably to distant 
Oriental lands ; and secondly, to see how far the study of those 
places and peoples would help me to form an opinion on the 
Eastern responsibilities and destinies of Great Britain. This 
was a subject in which I took from boyhood an absorbing 
interest and which led me to devote many months in each year 
and, after I had entered Parliament, the bulk of my Parliamen- 
tary holidays, to wanderings in all parts of Asia from the 
Mediterranean to the China Seas. The results of these studies 
were embodied long ago in books of a more or less serious 
character, and I have no intention to repeat any part of that 
story here.” 


On the following page we are invited to visualise the 
author, now “ middle-aged and sedentary,’’ reviewing, 
“almost with a start,” the exploits of his variegated 
youth: now “ stoned by furious Spaniards on the quays 
of Valencia ’’ ; now climbing to the crater of Etna in 
deep snow by night’; now visiting the Afghan Amir ; 
arrested as a spy in Khorasan; wrecked off the coast of 
Dalmatia ; exploring the source of the Oxus. The im- 
pressive catalogue is unrolled with almost Gibbonian 
gusto. That ‘‘ middle-aged and sedentary’’ personage 
very manifestly has been a devout student of ‘‘ The Decline 
and Fall.”’ 

Another peculiarly characteristic section of the book is 
the chapter called ‘“‘ Lest we Forget!’’ in which Lord 
Curzon tells of two remarkable instances of “‘ indifference 
or forgetfulness’: a misplaced tablet at Lucknow ; and 
a long-cherished misapprehension regarding Napoleon's 
billiard-room at St. Helena : 

““In both cases (writes Lord Curzon) I was the accidental 
means of discovering the lapse ; and I owed the discovery to 
the habit which I have pursued in every one of my travels and 
which I believe to be the secret of accurate observation— 
namely, of acquainting oneself, so far as possible, with the 
features of a scene before coming in contact with it. In this 
way you know what to expect that you will find. But you are 
also in a position to note what is wanting either in the narratives 
of your predecessors or in the situation itself.” 

The passage in which Lord Curzon records his St. Helena 
discovery deserves citation in full : 

“In the entrance-room [at Longwood], upon the walls of 
which hung a board inscribed ‘ Salle d’Attente,’ he {the French 
Consul] was expatiating upon the uses to which the apartment 
had been put in the time of the Emperor. ‘ This,’ he said, ‘ was 
the Reception Room where His Majesty received his guests.’ 
‘ Excuse me,’ said I, ‘ this was, at any rate in the first few years 
of the Emperor's residence, the Billiard Room: it was always 
known and described as such ; in it stood the billiard table on 
which he used to knock the balls about with a mace or with his 
hands, but which, after he became tired of the game, he had 
removed.’ The Consul had never heard of the table or of the 
Emperor’s amusement upon it ; but observing that I seemed to 
have greater acquaintance with the contents of the house than 
himself, he very courteously asked me to take the company 
round, which I proceeded to do, explaining with sufficient full- 
ness the purpose to which each apartment had been put and the 


* “ Tales of Travel.’’ By Lord Curzon of Kedleston. 28s. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


furniture which it contained. Thus I acted as guide in a house 
which I had never previously seen. The Consul, with much 
good-humour, offered to vacate his post permanently in my 
favour.” 

“Tales of Travel ’’ will appeal strongly, in very different 
ways, to two classes of readers : to the ordinary, intelligent, 
person interested in the British Empire and in the East, 
in remarkable human beings like Li Hung Chang or that 
Afghan Amir whom Lord Curzon visited, and in marvels 
of nature like the Iguasu and Gersoppa Falls or the 
Sounding Sands of Tunyang; and to the smaller but 
sufficiently large circle of people who are familiar with 
Lord Curzon’s quite unique personality and career. To 
these latter the whole book will be a source of delectation, 
and in particular the section of it which is headed 
“ Humours of Travel.” 


FREDERIC WHYTE. 


THE WOMAN OF KNOCKALOE.* 


Compared with the amplitude of Sir Hall Caine’s other 
novels, ‘‘ The Woman of Knockaloe”’ is not so much a 
novel as the synopsis of one, not so much a story as the bare 
bones of a story; and it is that because that is what the 
author in- 
tended it to 
be. He 
calls it “a 
parable,” 
and tells it 
with an 
economy of 
words, a 
simple di- 
rectness of 
narrative 
and an 
inner signifi. 
cance that 
justify 
him in 
giving it 
that name. 
It is a story 
with a pur- 
pose, and a 
purpose so 
great that 
the whole 
importance 
of the story is that it should illustrate dramatically the 
effect on the individual of those inhuman international 
hatreds that the war has left in its train. 

While the war lasted Sir Hall Caine ranged himself with 
his own people, confident that their victory would mean 
the salvation of the civilised world, and that they would 
see to it that the war was in actuality a war to end war; 
but, as Mr. Newman Flower has it in an editorial note to 
this book, he has been forced to realise that : 

“‘The late war has left the world worse than it found it; 
that the after-war, which we call the Peace, has been more 
productive of evil passions than the war itself was ; that violence 
has never been more rampant or faith in the sanctity of life so 
low; that the poor have never been poorer, or the struggle to 
live so severe—in a word, that the Great War has not only 
failed to kill war but has frightfully strengthened and inflamed 
the spirit of it.”’ 

Setting himself to reveal this, and the result of this, in 
his parable, he tells, in the plainest, tersest manner, a love 
story that might have been merely idyllic in other times 


Sir Hall Caine. 


* “ The Woman of Knockaloe.”” By Hall Caine. 5s. (Cassells.) 
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and other circumstances. He describes how, through the 
days of the war, a vast number of German men and women 
are shut up in an internment camp in the Isle of Man. Mona 
Craine, on her father’s farm near the camp, is brought into 
touch with these prisoners, certain of whom go periodically 
to the farm for supplies. Her brother is killed out in 
France, and at first she is filled with scorn and hatred of 
these inactive enemies of her country, but by degrees, as 
she comes to know more of one of them, a delicate, respectful 
young fellow, Oskar Heine, she begins to recognise that he 
and other of his comrades are not the monsters she had 
imagined, and, after she has taken a bold step in public 
to save him from an injustice, she finds that her pity of 
him has deepened into love. That she should show even 
friendship for a German brings her under the ban of her 
neighbours, and when the war is ended and he would marry 
her, on his release, and take her to his own home with him, 
his people write over, as hard and bitter as hers, that they 
will not receive her. The two ostracised lovers are faced 
with insuperable difficulties ; they cannot seek a place of 
refuge in America for they are almost penniless ; there is 
nothing before them but separation or death together, and 
they choose the tragic way. It is a powerful, poignant 
lesson in that noble Christian doctrine of human brother- 
hood that we talk so much about and do so little to fulfil ; 
it is not pro-German, but pro-human—a strangely touching 
love story and a real tract for the times that cannot be 
too widely read. 


MAGAZINE AND OTHER TALES.* 


Among these books are some for every taste, and most 
are good of their kind. The first six contain short stories, 
and the variety of these shows how great is the present-day 
demand for that particular kind of literature. Sea stories, 
stories from Wessex, translations from the Turkish, stories 
from across the water, a flood of them. Short and long- 
short, indeed sometimes they are hardly more than anec- 
dotes, as for instance the Khoja tales: 

“One night he woke his wife in a state of excitement. 
‘Quick!’ said he; ‘ be quick! Give me my spectacles 
before I wake up.’ She handed them to him, but asked 
why he was so excited. * Iam having a beautiful dream,’ 
he answered, ‘ but there are one or two things in it I 
cannot make out very clearly.’ ”’ 

What interests me in that story is the mention of 
spectacles. Nasr-ed-din, we are told, lived in 1400. Did 
they have spectacles then ? Or have these old stories been 
redressed for us in modern garb? I suspect the latter. 
They are illustrated also by someone who has not taken 
the trouble to read the text, and the Khoja is depicted 
sitting under a walnut tree, the trunk of which is about as 
large round as his head and saying “a tree so large that 
two men cannot get their arms round the trunk.” It is 
interesting to get a glimpse of Turkish literature, but these 
tales, though shrewdly amusing, are not likely to find 
many English readers. 

In “‘ Seaways,’’ Bartimeus tells a number of intriguing 
yarns. Many of them are exceedingly funny, for instance 
the ‘‘ Leg-Puller,’’ a tale in which a simple American who 
was a volunteer paymaster on a British boarding steamer 
during the war was commanded to account for the 
“arisings ’’ (which apparently means the offal) of five 
sheep he had commandeered for the crew. He had no idea 
what the word meant, and the correspondence with the 
Admiralty was long and gradually became intricate. 
Either he must account for the “ arisings’’ or pay for 
them. Eventually he went to a slaughter-house, got the 
“ arisings’’ of five sheep and dispatched them to the 
official with whom he had been in correspondence. As 


* “ Stranger Things.’”’ By Mildred Cram. (Cassells.)—‘‘ The 
Left Leg.” By T. F. Powys. (Chatto & Windus.)—‘“ Stories 
of Love and Laughter.”” By Muriel Hine. (The Bodley Head.) 
—‘‘ Seaways.” By “ Bartimeus.’’ (Cassells.)—‘‘ Enchanted 
Casements.”’ By Agnes and Egerton Castle. (Hutchinson.)— 
‘‘Tales of Nasr-ed-din Khoja.” By Barnham. (Nisbet.)— 
‘“One of the Guilty.” By W.L.George. (Chapman & Hall.) 
—‘‘ Tantalus.”” By Dorothy Easton. (Heinemann.) 


America had just declared war, he then thought it would 
be as well to go and help her fight it. One thinks of the 
officials opening that packing-case. . . . It is as funny as 
Miss Tennyson-Jesse and the War Office and “ Secret 
Bread,”’ but that is another story. 

Muriel Hine’s novels are pleasant tales that have a 
certain appeal. She never deals with problems, except 
those of love, but when sitting by a pleasant fire of an 
autumn evening I can imagine duller occupations than 
reading one of her books. Her short tales, ‘‘ Stories of 
Love and Laughter,”’ are light, gay and trivial, a cheery 
contrast to Agnes and Egerton Castle’s ‘‘ Enchanted 
Casements ’’—windows the outlook from which is decidedly 
disenchanting. However, the authors are practised story- 
tellers and know how much their public will stand. 

“Seaways,” ‘‘ Stories of Love and Laughter’ and 
“ Enchanted Casements ”’ are, frankly, the magazine story 
issued between boards instead of paper covers. They 


» appeal to a wide public and make no pretensions to art. 


In the same category must be placed Mildred Cram’s 
“Stranger Things’ but they are of the American variety 
and are consequently of wider scope. Miss Cram tells 
indifferently of China, the Southern Seas, or South Carolina. 
Her tales are all interesting and her technique is founded 
on that of Conrad.* This is the first of her books to find 
its way over here, and it is to be hoped that others will 
presently follow. 

Some time ago we were hailing Coppard as a discovery. 
That on the Continent we should—as a nation—be judged 
incapable of producing a good short story is naturally 
annoying. The consequence is that each new writer who 
can persuade his publisher to bring out a book of longs and 
shorts is certain of a hearing. ‘‘ Is this the Maupassant 
for whom we have waited so long ?’”’ Again and again we 
meet with disappointment, but we are a hopeful race, and 
the next teller of contes is as eagerly made welcome. We 
do not realise that what stands in the way of our being 
able to produce the clear, logical story that comes from 
France is the diffuse English mind. We cannot select, 
it would hurt us to leave out, and all sides of a human 
matter hold for us their interest. We are not content until 
we have walked round and seen the story from every angle. 
Coppard, although he had quality, could not cut out the 
inessential, and the same is true of a writer who, in a sense, 
might have been his brother—T. F. Powys. ‘ The Left 
Leg’ consists of three tales, written with originality and 
sardonic humour. Reminiscent, in their frank naturalness, 
of Sterne, they are colourful stories of Wessex, and, as the 
publisher truly says, ‘‘ Though the scene is set in the same 
country-side, of Thomas Hardy there is no whisper.’’ The 
book is a contribution to the literature of the day, but the 
stories are too leisurely. It would be interesting to see 
what Mr. Powys would do if constrained to produce five- 
thousand-word tales! I suspect that part of the reason 
we do not write fine short stories is that we do not believe 
discipline of the mind has anything to do with art. If 
restraint comes naturally, as in the best tales of Edwin 
Pugh, well and good, but we are impatient of it if it has to 
be imposed. 

After so many short stories it is a pleasure to lose con- 
sciousness of time in a long book. W. L. George is an 
author to whose novels we look forward hopefully. If he 
has not satisfied us in the past, this time he will have 
settled into his stride, and we shall have the pleasure of 
seeing a mental athlete do his fine best. ‘‘ One of the 
Guilty "’ is a good title, and the fact that Mr. George begins 
with a careless sentence—‘‘ As Owen Prendergast looked 
out of the dining-room window across Sloane Street, he ~ 
tried to understand that he was ruined at sixteen ’’—must 
not be allowed to prejudice us. The book is thick and full, 
plenty of room in those closely-printed pages for the 
development of an intriguing tale, for clever delineation of 
character, in fact for the unforgettable novel we have for 
so long expected Mr. George to give us. 

The story begins well. Owen Prendergast is a public 
school boy with criminal instincts, the sort who will eventu- 
ally come to the scaffold by way of murder. He is drawn 
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without any saving qualities. When he takes a drunken 
man into a waste piece of ground in order to rob him, his 
natural inclination is to ‘‘ do him in,” and his dreams of 
plunder are also dreams of rapine. He is, in fact, a common 
criminal type, and the chapters which give his development 
from schoolboy to blackmailer are interesting. Mr. George 
was then faced by a difficulty he found it impossible to 
overcome. Such a man as Prendergast must have steadily 
become more and more evil. His destiny was to prey on 
careless members of the community, whose helplessness in 
his hands would awake his subconscious urge to violence. 
A simple descent into hell— that was the future which 
lay before Owen—does not make interesting reading or 
writing, and somewhere in the middle of the book Mr. 
George’s interest in his creation began to flag. In the 
end he lets the reader think—and I suppose this is a 
concession to popular taste—that this habitual criminal 
may possibly be going to turn over a new leaf. He does 
not say so, he could not quite bring himself to do that, 
but he leaves you to think it—if you are sufficiently foolish. 
In this queerly-run world the writer is offered a choice— 
success while he lives (success meaning the wherewithal to 
keep a roof over his head and put food in his mouth), or 
after he is to all intents and purposes dead; and it is 
hardly to be wondered at that he generally chooses the 
former. | 

In “ Tantalus ’’ (Dorothy Easton) a little pennant of 
“No Surrender to False Ideals’ has been gallantly nailed 
to the masthead. Miss Easton would rather “live low” 
than accumulate a reputation for magazine work. Choosing 
the uphill way, she no doubt walks on flints with her head 
in the clouds. This is her first novel, and is an amusing 
study, in the manner of E. M. Delafield, of an episode in 
the life of a country clergyman. When the book opens 
he is hardly aware that he is unhappily married and fifty 
is a little late for enlightenment. Miss Easton has a clear 
and delightful style, her characterisation is good, her 
craftsmanship adequate. The story is, however, rather 
too slight. It is as if she had gift but still needed a deep 
and deepening experience of life. 


Cc. A. Dawson Scott. 


” 


KNUT HAMSUN.* 


Miss Larsen’s book is a real help to the understanding of 
Hamsun, and also of Norwegian literature generally. She 
does not, it is true, find herself able to put Hamsun quite 
into due relation with other Norwegian and Scandinavian 
authors ; there is something elusive in him; this she does 
bring out, and her insistence on it helps us to understand 
one of the chief distinctions of Scandinavian literature. 
The distinction is one which this northern literature shares 
with the literature of Russia. Each of these great litera- 
tures is marked by a vehement simplicity, and a considered, 
deliberate sophistication. You can see this, most easily, in 
its great figures—Tolstoy, Dostoevsky in Russia; Ibsen, 
Bjérnson and Strinberg in Scandinavia. Continually 
these men surprise us by a certain childlike mnaiveté; a 
pure loveliness and ardour of thought, and then confuse us 
with displaying a complexity, a sophistication which makes 
even Parisian literature seem rather adolescent. It is a 
problem which it is not easy to solve. I think perhaps the 
reason is to be found in the very high general level of 
education among the intelligentsia ; and in the absence of 
a great, influential class of un-idea’d wealthy people such 
as you have in America and in England. 

The step from professor to peasant, from poet to plough- 
man is a small one in these countries ; there is no series of 
graduated classes ; there is no white-collared, genteel class 
which socially is on an equality or even superior to the 
cultured class, and in intelligence and culture is often lower 
than the peasant. The Scandinavia of to-day—or at 
least Denmark and Norway—is not unlike the Scotland of 
Burns and Carlyle. Simplicity of life, direct intimacy 
with nature, knowledge of the ultimate basis of civilisation 


*“ Knut Hamsun.”’ 
(Gyldendal.) 


By Hanna Astrup Larsen. 5s. 


co-exist with a very high degree of quite normal, modern 
civilisation. 

Hamsun is of old stock. His first book—which in a way 
he has never improved on—was a desperate study of the 
failure of a man of intellectual eminence to earn his living. 
The startling pictures in ‘‘ Hunger” of despair, of hope, of 
almost savage determination make an unforgettable book. 
It was translated into English, I remember, by George 
Egerton; and I can never understand how it was that 
every book of Hamsun’s was not, after that, immediately 
given to the English public. Until, however, Gyldendal 
started his enterprising venture over here, we had, I believe, 
only one book of his in English—‘‘ Shallow Soil,” a story 
with a much narrower range, though of strong personal 
vision and evident power. Then he dropped out df the 
English publishing lists until the issue of ‘‘ Growth of the 
Soil.”” That book has been sufficiently and deservedly 
praised. Miss Larsen is perhaps right in thinking that the 
importance of the book is other than esthetic. 

““ The supreme importance of the book lies in the fact that to 
Knut Hamsun’s own generation it has given poetic form to a 
message for which the world was thirsting. At a time (1917) 
when humanity was sick of destruction he reminded us that 
nature’s fountain of renewal is inexhaustible. In an age which 
has been saddened by the pernicious doctrine of competition, 
the survival of the fittest, and all the slogans of false Darwinism, 
he preached the gospel of friendliness. We have been told that 
nature is cruel; Hamsun says that nature is friendly and 
beneficent. We have been told that all existence rests on fierce 
competition in which the weaker must go under. He does not 
deny that the battle is to the strong and the race to the swift ; 
Isak does what no weaker man could have compassed, but Isak 
treads down no one on his way. On the contrary, his strength 
is the shelter under which the weaker ones grow and flourish. 
He made the first path, but scores of people and hundreds of 
— came to live in the wilderness through which he walked 
alone. 


Hamsun, in fact, has made a novel out of the ideas which 
Kropotkin preached in ‘“‘ Mutual Aid” ; and his story is not 
the less valuable because it is also a sermon. He shares 
with his Danish contemporary Anderson Nexé6 the enviable 
power of seeing that the essential things of life are the 
simpler things, and that we shall have no security in the 
possession of them unless and until we hold them in kindli- 
ness, in trust, as it were, for the weaker and the feebler. 


R. RoBeErts. 


THE ROUGH STUFF OF LIFE.* 


Any book that keeps a hardened reviewer sitting up for 
an hour or two after his usual bedtime is a book that 
demands serious consideration. And that is what “A 
Pedlar’s Pack” did 
to me. It lured me 
on from chapter to 
chapter, insidiously, 
irresistibly, and 
though I vowed that 
I would read only 
one more chapter 
and then to bed, I 
could not put the 
book down until I 
had finished the last 
page of it. 

Since then I have 
read it again, more 
deliberately, more 
critically perhaps, 
but with little 
diminution of my 
first enthusiasm. Here is the rough stuff of life set down 
faithfully by a man who has really lived. There is here 
and there a touch of fake, more than a suggestion of over- 
emphasis in places, and some rather obvious posturing. 
Nevertheless this book does present a truly sincere point 
of view that distinguishes it from the ruck of would-be 


* “A Pedlar’s Pack.” 
(Jonathan Cape.) 
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realistic fiction which is more often than not evolved out 
of the author’s inner consciousness and bears only that 
relation to authenticity which sophistication bears to 
wisdom. 

Mr. Kenney’s initials are the same as those of that great 
pastmaster in impressionism who adjured us all to write of 
things as we saw them to the gods of things as they are— 
or words to that effect. And it may very likely be that 
Mr. Kenney will be dubbed Kiplingesque. He mustn’t 
mind that a bit. There are very few of us, from the older 
men— including Conrad and Wells—down to the juniorest 
“ special "’ on the newest and most up-to-date of modern 
periodicals, who is not tarred with that large brush and 
none the worse for his weather-proofing. Comparative 
criticism is the curse of modern journalism. There is far 
too much labelling, endorsing and pigeon-holing. Too many 
brave maiden efforts are irretrievably lost in pigeon-holes. 
This should not be the fate of ‘‘ A Pedlar’s Pack,’ which, 
though of course derivative, is unmistakably stamped with 
the hall-mark of genuine inspiration. 

This book is over-strong food for babes perhaps, though 
for the life of me I cannot believe there is any harm in it 
for any averagely healthy-minded young man or woman. 
There is plenty of dirt in it ; but it is (as we say) clean dirt. 
It is not fouled with that dark soilure of evil communica- 
tions which corrupt not only good manners but good 
morals. It is all of the open air, even when the incidents 
described, as in the first chapter, take place eight hundred 
feet underground. And I call them “ chapters ’’—these 
sixteen items which comprise the volume—because, though 
each is complete in itself, they are hardly any of them 
exactly stories or studies—another obstacle in the 
way of the pigeon-holer !—but rather impressions mostly 
culminating in some supreme moment of drama. 

They are all about dreadful things: as I have said, the 
rough stuff of life: passions, humours, tragedies and 
comedies: all alike primitively human and—and brutal, 
if you like, but not bestial, because the motives of the 
various protagonists invariably arise from the well-springs 
of human longings and desires and soar on the wings of 
emotion as high above the mere instincts of the lower 
animals as love soars above mere lust. Dreadful things 
happen, violent things ; blood and sweat and tears and 
curses flow in a torrential spate; and yet there is beauty 
in our author’s visioning, there is sympathy born of 
imagination in his handling of these horrific themes which 
redeems them from sordidness and squalor. And there is, 
above all, humour. ‘‘ Owd Butcher ”’ is not a story to be 
read aloud to mixed company in the drawing-room of a 
Sunday afternoon; but it belongs as truly to the 
Shakespearean—the right English—tradition as anything 
I have for a long time read in this genre. 

A book—a real book—a live book—a book to be bought 
and to be read, at first with a little wincing and blenching, 
maybe, but ultimately with ever-increasing profit and 
pleasure. 

Epwin PuGu. 


MR. ASQUITH ON THE WAR.* 


It would be cynical to say that the only absolutely new 
fact in Mr. Asquith’s “‘ The Genesis of the War” is that 
while it is an exceptional thing in the British Cabinet 
to take a division, yet 

‘“*T remember in Mr. Gladstone’s Cabinet of 1892-94, which 
contained a number of excellent scholars, a division being 
suggested—I think by Lord Rosebery—on the correctness of a 
quotation from Juvenal, which was keenly disputed between the 
Prime Minister and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. The 
matter was happily settled by the production of the text: Sir 
Henry proved right.” 


But as a matter of fact, in all Mr. Asquith has written 
on the events leading up to the Great War, there are not 
many pages that could not have been put together by an 
ordinarily well-informed writer from published documents. 


* ‘The Genesis of the War.” By the Right Hon. H. H. 
Asquith. Illustrated. 25s. (Cassells.) 


It may be that this is the result of undue reticence, or 
it may be that the clue is to be found in Mr. Asquith’s 
remark that during those eleven years he had as his colleague 
at the Foreign Office Sir Edward Grey (now Lord Grey of 
Falloden). During Mr. Asquith’s administration he himself 
was mainly busy with home affairs—there was the Irish 
question, there was Woman’s Suffrage—and these with 
the Leadership of the House of Commons were tasks 
strenuous enough to occupy all his time and exhaust all 
his energies. No doubt he was only too happy to leave 
foreign affairs in the hands of his capable lieutenant. If 
only Mr. Asquith could be induced to write the history of 
his Ministry, what a book he would give us. 

The object of this book, Mr. Asquith tells us, “ is to trace 
the Great War to its real origins and to set out in due 
perspective causes and their consequences.’’ As he points 
out, the materials are abundant and adequate. M. Poincaré 
has written on the subject; so have the German ex- 
Chancellors, von Biilow and Herr von Bethmann-Hollweg ; 
and so have others, including the ex-Kaiser. Mr. Asquith 
really devotes too much space, and by so doing pays too 
much compliment, to the ex-Kaiser’s book by confuting 
the absurd statements in it which were really written only 
to impress his former subjects. 

One of the matters that Mr. Asquith has made clear is 
the outstanding folly of Admiral von Tirpitz. Tirpitz was 
undeniably a great organiser, but he was as undeniably a 
shockingly bad diplomatist, and so enormous was his 
influence with the ex-Kaiser while he was building up that 
great German navy on which the monarch had set his 
heart, that the Chancellor could not control him. Tirpitz 
chuckled with glee when the rapid and menacing expansion 
of the German Navy resulted in the concentration of the 
main British naval force in the North Sea, the French heavy 
ships going to the Mediterranean. He smiled too soon, 
for he did not see that this arrangement between the two 
friendly powers meant that England would at any cost 
defend the French coast in case of aggression. Having 
forged his weapon at enormous expense, he could not use 
it. As we know, and as Mr. Asquith emphasises : 


“For all practical belligerent purposes they were from the 
early days of the war sealed up in their home ports. . . . So far 
as sea warfare is concerned, Germany was very soon reduced to 
the use of the mine and the submarine : and the most dramatic, 
if not the most destructive, of her exploits upon the ocean was 
the torpedoing of the passenger ship Lusitania, with the loss of 
1,100 civilian lives.”’ 


Perhaps the most interesting pages in the book are those 
which deal with the pre-war preparation by the Committee 
of Imperial Defence, which was set up under Mr. Balfour’s 
Premiership. The activities of this consultative body are 
multitudinous ; it examines into and reports upon every- 
thing. It is the link that connects all the Government 
departments. It works in the main through  sub- 
committees. Thus there was in 1907-8 a sub-committee, 
over which Mr. Asquith presided, which dealt exhaustively 
with the possibilities of sudden invasion and came to con- 
clusions—set out in the book—that were carefully kept 
in view during the years that followed. 


“Tt would not be an unjust claim to say that the Government 
had by that date [August, 1909] investigated the whole of the 
ground covered by a possible war with Germany—the naval 
position, the possibilities of blockade, the invasion problem, the 
Continental problem, the Egyptian problem.” 


Subsequently inquiries were made into such various 
matters, among innumerable others, as the treatment of 
neutral and enemy ships in time of war, the control of the 
railways and ports, the national insurance of. ships and 
cargoes (only completed in 1914), and counter-espionage. 

It will be seen from this that the statement that England 
was unprepared for war cannot be supported except in so 
far as we may say that it was not prepared for a land 
war involving the employment of millions of troops. All 
defensive measures had been decided : it was thought that 
the navy could do the rest. 


Lewis MELVILLE. 
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ALICE MEYNELL’S SCHOOL.* 


There is something at once touching and inspiring in the 
fact that the last labour of Alice Meynell should have been 
to make an anthology of the best English verse for young 
readers. No one ever carried the torch of poetry with a 
more passionate purity of zeal than she; and it was very 
befitting and very characteristic that, as the torch was 
about to drop from her own hand, she should have thus 
prepared to pass it on to the rising generation. Mrs. 
Meynell had a deep sense of the importance of early im- 
pressions upon the development of a child, and it may 
well be that some poet of the future, now a rollicking 
boy or girl at school, may first have his or her passion 
for beauty and for song kindled by some page or other of 
this book. 

It is probable that some readers, who have but a super- 
ficial understanding of children, will, in scanning this 
volume, be disposed to marvel and to cavil at Mrs. Mey- 
nell’s selection. And indeed there is in her pages a complete 
absence of the conventional theatricalities that are not 
uncommonly supposed by their elders to appeal to young 
folk. There are few fairies, other than Shakespeare's, 
between these covers; and everything approaching the 
pretty-pretty ’’ is, needless to say, avoided. Mrs. 
Meynell’s standard, though it allows adequate room for 
some of the old ballads, is, as we should expect, an austere 
one. But we do not believe that those who have them- 
selves studied children closely and without sentimentality 
will consider it too severe. The fact is, as Mrs. Meynell 
well knew, that children do not like to be patronised, and 
do not really need to be ‘“ talked down to” or “ written 
down to.’”’ Granted that it has simplicity and a direct 
emotional or musical appeal, the average intelligent 
youngster is quite able to enjoy some of the best poetry in 
the language, and to begin by “tempting” him with 
much of the rubbish deliberately addressed to children is 
not to stimulate, but to corrupt and kill, his taste. 

The anthology is designed for scholars between the 
ages of ten and fourteen, and, though much of the contents 
is of course too advanced for children at the beginning of 
that period, we fancy that there is nothing beyond the 
appreciation, if not always the full understanding, of those 
towards its end. Turning the leaves at random, we find, 
following the ballad of Sir Patrick Spens and Michael 
Drayton's ‘‘ Agincourt,”’ selections from Beaumont, Dekker 
and Jonson, and George Herbert is as much in evidence as 
Herrick. Vaughan, Marvell and Traherne are well repre- 
sented, but of Milton—whom, says Mrs. Meynell in one 
of her frequent notes, we admire more ‘“‘ when he is, as it 
were, pacing solemnly than when he is tripping ‘ on the 
light fantastic toe ’ ’’—only the sonnet “‘ On His Blindness ”’ 
is given. Blake, of course, occupies several pages, but 
room is found for only the ‘“‘ Field Mouse ”’ of Burns—that 
‘“ over-praised poet.’’ Wordsworth claims more space 
than either Byron, Shelley or Keats, and to Tennyson, 
whose ‘‘ Morte d’Arthur,”’ Ulysses’ and “ Sir Galahad ”’ 
are included, no less than twenty-two pages are devoted. 
Coming to the moderns, we find conspicuously the names 
of Katharine Tynan, Rudyard Kipling, Walter de la Mare, 
Helen Parry Eden, Laurence Binyon, Alfred Noyes, Hilaire 
Belloc and Ralph Hodgson; and the book closes very 
happily with ‘““ A Hymn”’ by Mr. Chesterton. 

This is, necessarily, a bald summary ; but it may serve 
to give the reader some little indication of Mrs. Meynell’s 
choice. It would, as she herself realised, be possible to 
point to many omissions. But an anthology must be 
judged by its inclusions rather than by its rejections. It 
is the characteristic feature of this volume that it embraces 
many poems not hitherto generally deemed suitable for 
young people. Whether Mrs. Meynell’s choice will be 
justified by the actual test of the class-room remains to be 
proved. For ourselves, however, we have small doubt 
about the verdict. 

GILBERT THOMAS. 


*“* The School of Poetry: An Anthology Chosen for Young 
Readers.” 


By Alice Meynell. 7s. 6d. net. (Collins.) 


THE BOSWELL OF THE OBNOXIOUS.* 


Some of us ought to feel a twinge of pity that, for the 
sake of our entertainment, a man like Mr. Stephen McKenna 
should be forced to live his life in a world almost entirely 
inhabited by the deplorable. Even when he tries to escape 
from his Sonias, and, with a shipload of charming, good- 
hearted and lovable companions, heads for the “ eternal 
beauty ; eternal peace ; eternal summer ’”’ of the Bahamas 
he is forced to endure contact with living specimens of the 
age of the Sensationalists. They are more human, less 
rabid, less ruthless in their self-sufficiency, more pre- 
possessing, perhaps, and, maybe, not so dryly and 
determinedly glittering, but for all that their bright 
derogatory charm is the same that exerts its brilliant 
appeal in other ‘“‘ Books by the same Author.” 

A hard life, but there are, naturally, compensations. In 
such companions Mr. McKenna finds his entertainment— 
and ours. It is by enduring them with humour and 
watching them with wit, that he has become the Boswell 
of the obnoxious and able to pass the joke on to us. Indeed, 
only the certainty and soundness of his wit could make the 
savage joke he calls ‘‘ Vindication ’’ endurable at all. 

I doubt whether any other writer could have held our 
attention with a group of characters so odious. They are 
rich, the women are beautiful, the men are polished, they 
are all brilliant in the way Mr. McKenna knows how to 
make human people brilliant, they pose in luxury against 
the very best Town and Country House backgrounds—and 
there isn’t even the rumour of a noble impulse among the 
lot of them. One’s loathing of them, of course, is sheer 
tribute to Mr. McKenna. And so is one’s absorption in 
their rather brutish antics. They are abominable but 
they are real, they fascinate. Gloria’s beauty, even, is 
felt with an authentic thrill. So are the mazes of a mind 
that cause her to rail against her father not so much for 
being vicious but for ‘‘ cramping her style,” by introducing 
his mistresses to the house where she is staying ; that cause 
her to yearn after an intangible decency, in her love for 
the estate-ridden Norman Cartwright, and yet allow her 
intelligence to trick her into marriage with the new-rich 
Freddie Kendaile and into an existence so adequately 
described as that of ‘‘ a most wonderful kind of mistress.”’ 
Freddie, above all, is real. Good-looking, adroit, always 
ready with the last word and ruthlessly sensual, he must 
take a high place in Mr. McKenna’s gallery of Incomparable 
Monsters. He is a high peak of non-morality. He is as 
devoid of virtue as a Robot is devoid of soul. In fact he is 
rather like a Robot, glittering with the best human surfaces, 
yet specially designed to express all animal appetites with 
a cold and almost inhuman relentlessness. His pursuit of 
the flower-like Margery for his own gratification and for 
revenge on her husband, Norman, who had gained 
Gloria’s spiritual love, is a little masterpiece in the brilliantly 
unlovely. Yes, of all one’s hates, one reserves for Freddie 
one’s finest loathing. And yet one does not drop him. 
One does not drop the book, either. Mr. McKenna is too 
good for us there. He has not written what is, perhaps, 
his finest and bitterest social study to be unread. He is 
determined that we shall see these people through to their 
final ignominy. And with his cunning and his wit, his 
instinct for fashioning a good, strong, vividly moving story 
he keeps us with him. He holds us spellbound with the 
glitter, the feverishness, the sensuality, the colour, bright- 
ness, movement and epigrams of this brassy and degenerate 
world. It has all the allure of an “ armistice night revel 
in a smart hotel.’ Its people ask of a wedding, not if it 
will be happy but ‘‘ How long do you give it ?”’ Its most 
sacred ideal is to outshine all rivals in social display. Its 
soul is appetite, and its business the satisfying of it at any 
costs. An ignoble world ; one that it is a pleasure to hate, 
and Mr. McKenna stimulates that highly virtuous glow 
better than any man. 

Perhaps it is a pity that world should spill over into a 
voyage in search of a reasonable winter temperature. A 
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trip,to the Bahamas, where constant sunlight is and beauty 
lives by natural right, ought to be a matter of quiet charm. 
But perhaps it is for the best. Against the folly of human 
selfishness, the loveliness of mother-of-pearl seas and the 
flash of king-palms against tropic skies stand out with 
natural distinction. The satirist knows how to make the 
best of the contrast, too, when he enters the day’s doings in 
his journal. This “ By Intervention of Providence ’’ is 
not so good a journal as “‘ Vindication’ is a good novel. 
Mr. McKenna was too contented to be brilliantly bitter, 
no doubt, and his companions were too attractive and 
amiable, All the same it is good enough for him, and us, 
that he does his indolent and amusing best with shipboard 
bores and saloon happenings, with sunwashed views and 
perfect picnics on Bahama beaches. Day by day he sets 
down his encounters in happy lethargy. He wilts before 
the smoking-room pundit who will misquote and the men 
who will put him right. He is paralysed under the aching 
blankness of dinner-table talk, and invents a jolly game 
called ‘‘ Grenading ”’ by which the suffering can be extracted 
almost with joy from cul-de-sac conversations. He meets 
the autocrat of the boat deck, who flattens people with 
dogmatic and entirely erroneous assertions about anywhere 
because “I bin there. I know.’’ He discusses what are 
the absolutely indispensable books to take on a voyage, 
and the function of criticism. He tells many attractive 
stories, gives many poignant little pictures of sea and land 
and the finest fishing in the world, of eating and hotels, 
and even manages to utter the fewest possible opinions on 
“‘ prohibition,” though he spent weeks in Nassau, the rum- 
runners’ home town. It is all very delightful, rich, leisurely, 
witty, well-observed and provocative of imitation. It 
ought to draw many to these sweet and sunny seas this 
winter. But those who succumb to the allure must take 
warning. They may have to suffer a vegetable change in 
order to attain their pleasure: ‘‘ It is commonly said that 
the best way of winning consideration from a West Indian 
line is to disguise yourself as a banana; you will then take 
precedence of mails and passengers ; and will pass from one 
place to another more easily than if you merely try to see 
a little of the British Empire.’ However, in spite of the 
terror lately brought to such a life by a popular song, it 
seems well worth it. 


Doucias NEWTON. 


THE ENGLISH AND ITALIANS.* 


One of the chief embarrassments of this difficult world 
is that there are so many different sorts of people in it, 
who do not think in the same way. Hence the League 
of Nations and other desperate attempts to discover some 
common factors that will permit us to enjoy tolerable 
peace. Hence, also, the urgent need to try to understand 
the minds of other nations besides our own. It would be 
difficult to find a more palpable example of the varieties 
of racial character than these two books which have just 
come from the same publishers. The English one is an 
exceedingly well written and scholarly history of the 
trade unions in the building industry of this country. The 
Italian one is, in the main, a brilliant analysis of the Labour 
groups of Italy in their relation to its political life. Their 
subject matter is thus very much the same, namely, the 
economic aims of the working classes. But if the subject 
be the same, the difference in the results is the distance 
between the North Pole and the South. 

Mr. Postgate’s very valuable history of the operatives in 
the Building Trade is almost entirely concerned with the 
political and administrative structure of the many unions 
in that widespread branch of industry. We are told of 
the many attempts to get these unions organised into a 
solid body with which to fight in the interests of the 
labour class.! This history is told with great skill. There 
is much fresh light thrown on the struggle (under the 
leadership of Hume and Place) for the repeal of the Com- 
bination Acts, in 1824 and 1825. There is the picturesque 

* “The Builders’ History.” By R. W. Postgate. 12s. 6d. 
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history of Robert Owen's interference in the thirties, and 
the premature attempt to form a National Building Guild. 
Then came the later movements under the leadership of 
Harnott, Coulson, Applegarth and Potter, down to the 
recent attempt to revive the Guild idea now in progress. 
Mr. Postgate has a very skilful way of brightening his 
statistical and economical picture by vivid character studies 
of the leaders, so that the whole thing forms as readable an 
economic history as has appeared for some time. But the 
most startling of his eftects is something which he does not 
say, for it is remarkable by its absence. All these great 
efforts of the British building trade operatives have been, 
almost entirely, attempts to strengthen the administrative 
machinery of their unions, or to convert their industrial 
strength into political action. With the exception of the 
very short-lived Guild of 1833 and the present new attempt 
to found another one of a similar kind, the trade unionists 
of the building trade have never concerned themselves 
seriously with the commercial problems of their craft. 
In other words, they have not discussed the best way of 
building houses; they have almost exclusively thought 
of their unions as defensive and offensive political machines. 

By turning to Mr. Por’s book (which Mrs. Townshend 
has translated with great judgment) we get a totally 
different general impression. The Italian working class 
organisation appears to consider the technical processes 
of a craft or trade as of the first importance. For example, 
an Italian builder's workman, when he wants to strengthen 
his individual position, instinctively turns to the method 
of forming a corporation by which he can build houses in 
co-operation with his fellow operatives. Whereas an 
Englishman would try to build a powerful trade union, the 
Italian would meditate how to build a house. Hence, the 
trade unions of Italy are a comparatively unimportant 
part of the industrial life of that country. The co-operative 
and guild organisations, on the contrary, are of the greatest 
importance. 

The natural instinct of the Italian workman (an instinct 
which has survived from the communal life of the Middle 
Ages) is to form himself with his fellows into a co-operative 
guild which will do the work which he finds himself unable 
to do in co-operation with the master capitalist. He does not, 
as in England, spend his time in forming trade unions with 
which to fight his master by political and economic weapons. 

This contrast between the English and Italian Labour 
moveinents goes to the very root of their respective national 
minds. Both these books are of far greater value than 
most of their class. Mr. Por's searching analysis of Signor 
Mussolini’s policy and actions is, of course, peculiarly 
interesting at the present moment. 


G. R. Strruinc TAYLor. 


AN INNOCENT ABROAD.* 


Mr. Walkley is developing amazingly. For these many 
years past he has taken us in very cleverly. I recall the 
bright and slightly cynical articles he used to write in 
The Star before his translation to The Times. He seemed 
the most knowing of critics. A trifle weary, perhaps, of 
the world whose hollowness he had sounded to its quite 
inconsiderable depths, and somewhat given to the use of 
French phrases disconcertingly obscure to the readers 
who had safely bottomed themselves upon “‘ Cela va sans 
dire,’’ ‘‘ Fagon de parler ’’ and other branches of learning ; 
nevertheless he held, we felt, a peculiar place among writers 
about the theatre. There was Mr. William Archer, in- 
corrigibly righteous; there was Mr. Clement Scott, 
incorrigibly sloppy; but Mr. Walkley, we knew, could 
enjoy the sauciest of French farces “‘ in the original,’’ and 
see the jokes that were missed by the boulevardiers them- 
selves. On the slightest provocation (or on none at all) 
he would break out into Italian, Spanish and Latin; and 
if he hesitated at Greek it was only because the printers 
of newspapers have a singular objection to languages with 
what we should now call Jazz alphabets. In short he 
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seemed the complete thing. Had he and Mephistopheles 
encountered they would have smoothed their wicked little 
beards and winked at each other like the Roman augurs, 
and Mr. Walkley would have told him one he hadn't 
heard. 

And now we find that it was alla mistake. No babe is 
more innocent than Mr. Walkley. He knows nothing. 
A schoolgirl could put him wise to what is usually called 
life ; and he is spending the leisure allowed him by a 
grateful country in making remarkable discoveries and in 
communicating them each week to The Times. Nearly 
everything delights him. Thus he has just discovered 
that blackbirds sing, that train journeys are adventures 
and that women are lawless. In one essay he seems to 
be regretting the wild oats he did not sow and the virtues 
he practised instead. Here and there the critic breaks in, 
and then we like him rather less. We much prefer the n?/ 
admirari pose of his earlier manner to his present pro- 
tracted eulogies of Proust and his gush about Jane. Upon 
the subject of Jane we will for the moment keep silence, 
merely warning Mr. Walkley that the moments in which 
he perilously approaches being a bore are those in 
which he expatiates on Jane. As for Proust, the most 
effective defence I have found against those who thrust 
him upon me as a proof that they are in the latest move- 
ment is to grow enthusiastic about René Bazin, which is 
much the same as praising Mrs. Humphry Ward to a 
disciple of the author of ‘‘ Ulysses.’’ I urge Mr. Walkley 
to drop both Jane and Marcel for a long time and to keep 
to his new ingenuous vein. In this manner he has written 
both happily and delightfully and without a touch of the 
intellectual snobbery that obtrudes itself now and then 
in his critical work. I am sure he will be in an agony when 
he discovers that he has twice let an accent in on the name 
Chateaubriand, for I can imagine how waggish he would 
have been had he found anyone else doing it: But I will 
not dwell on such things. Let me rather remember that 
he and I appear to have one enthusiasm in common—an 
admiration for the better novels of ‘“‘Dizzy.’’ I believe he 
would enjoy my little volume of selections almost as much 
as I have enioyed the happy personalia of his present 
essays. More, please ; but he must remember that it is 
the ingenuous, not the ingenious, Mr. Walkley that is really 


delightful. GEORGE SAMPSON. 


MR. SWINNERTON AND THE MODERN 
NOVEL.* 

It seems to have become the custom to regard a novelist 

who is courageous enough to exceed the normal length of 
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where Mr. Frank Swinnerton now writes most of his novels. 


one hundred thousand words as having relapsed into “\the 
leisurely method,” as though, by setting himself more to 
do, he intended to save himself trouble. I know that this 
is not the meaning implied, but it seems a strange term to 
employ. Compression is not necessarily more difficult than 
expansion, and there is a sense in which the practice of 
labelling your hero with the CEdipus complex in the first 
chapter may be regarded as a lazy, time-saving device. It 
is at any rate a very dull method. The alternative is to 
shirk nothing: to decide upon what point in your hero’s 
career it is best to begin tracing his adventures, and upon 
some ultimate climax. Even then, so much has modern 
knowledge encroached upon the art which aims to amuse, 
and thereby also to instruct, that there remains the problem 
as to how much of your hero’s inner pyschology you will 
divulge, and how much you dare leave to the well-informed 
mind of the reader. 

In ‘‘ Young Felix ’’ Mr. Swinnerton seems to have got 
into a dilemma between what may be roughly termed as 
the pseudo-scientific and the picaresque methods. His 
story runs to one hundred and twenty thousand words or 
more; it opens with a pleasing expectation of much to 
come, of many adventures and a great variety of scene. 
And yet on the second page Mr. Swinnerton, unable to 
wean himself at once from the pseudo-scientific method, 
is trying to tell us why Felix is like he is, as though not 
trusting us to learn that in the course of the narrative. 
All through the story this double method perplexes and 
distracts, and towards the middle the book fairly splits 
in halves before our eyes. The building up of Felix’s 
character, through a sordid childhood spent in an atmo- 
sphere of bailiffs, snobbish water-rate officials and almost 

superhumanly kind parents, goes for naught; and the 

Felix who is beaten in the matrimonial game by a woman 

so much his inferior seems to step on the scene as an 

entirely new creation. The final impression is that of a 

realistic record, at times over-detailed and just a little 

wearisome, and a brilliantly written, isolated episode. 
But in spite of the perhaps unavoidable mixing of 
methods, ‘‘ Young Felix ’’ points the way to a new develop- 
ment in Mr. Swinnerton’s career as a novelist. It is 
written from a full mind ; it is only the style that defeats 
the end. It was the pseudo-pyschological method that 
made possible the short incisive sentences, the common- 
place dialogue, i.e. ordinary talk in the right place, and 
the absence of humour. Mr. Swinnerton has brought all 
his atmosphere into existence, and he has not forgotten 
humour; but his long course of sobriety, if one may so 
put it, has rendered him restrained where he ought to have 
been abandoned. Grumps lives, but he might have been 

a great comic character had not Mr. Swinnerton seen him 

a little too subjectively. Other characters dart up in the 

book with suggestive names and first impressions ; Mr. 

Peppin and Miss Slowcombe of Nimmodyne’s Advertis- 

ing Agency; Mr. Cracken, the canvasser; Felix’s own 

father and mother. They are all there in the picture, 
but sicklied o’er with the pale cast of thought. Mr. 
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Swinnerton talks for them or makes the other characters 
talk about them. They are tantalisingly alive, and yet not 
quite the dynamic figures that they might have been had 
Mr. Swinnerton contrived to forget the fact that he is a 
modern novelist. 

The fault, heaven knows, lies not at Mr. Swinnerton’s 
door, but with a world that has grown stiff with terms and 
formule ; it seems as though we cannot laugh over the 
human comedy nowadays without also pulling long faces 
over that pseudo-scientific aspect of things which would 
make even Mr. Pickwick “‘ a certain well-known type.” 


E. V. ODLE. 


DALLIANCE AND DERRING-DO.* 


Mr. Farnol’s twelfth book and eleventh novel heartens 
one with a bold and interesting gambit. It enlists our 
sympathies with the hero by means of an unintended 
murder, and weighs him down with the deathless hatred of 
the widow. Sir John Dering comes through the ordeal 
with tolerable colours, and you get the impression of that 
detestable compound, a devil-may-care man of the world 
who has a heart under his ribs. Alas, however, for the vow 
of deathless hatred, Lady Hermenia Barrasdaile makes us 
a present of the happy ending the moment she exchanges 
clothes with her maid and sets out from Paris to England 
in Sir John’s company, knowing full well the identity of 
her protector though he is matching her trick with one of 
his own and personating his valet instead. We _ pass 
through a dazzling succession of scenes and characters 
divided up into well-marked groups—the rascally rake, 
Lord Sayle, and his fellow-conspirators against the hero’s 
life ; Sir John’s friend, Sir Hector (whose Scots dialect is 
extensive and peculiar) and a number of other staunch 
comrades; and a crowd of Sussex peasants, smugglers, 
and farmers, all racy of the soil and redolent of humour, 
whimsicality and high spirits. If there is a disappoint- 
ment it lies in the fact that we expect more smuggling in 
those old Regency days, with the Sussex creeks and caves 
so handy; and the winding-up is not equal to the dash 
and sensation of the early chapters. Sayle’s departure 
with a bullet yields us no satisfaction, because it is done 
in a hole-and-corner way, and the heroine’s avowal and 
retractation are made too casual and easy. But Mr. 
Farnol advances steadily in his stride. He writes with a 
freer sweep of the arm, and there is no end to his powers 
of romantic creation. He is prime champion of the manly 
and the fair, and some of his descriptive effects are simply 
luscious in their attraction. 

Mr. Deeping in his progress through our national history 
has reached the Stuart era and woven a richly varied 
texture out of his search for the rewarding fruit of the 
Hesperides. His Jordan March, after inconceivable 
adventures and escapes, does what Jacob did, and Sir 
Thomas More after him—he marries the wrong woman, not 
because, like Jacob, he was hoodwinked, but because, like 
More, he wanted to do a chivalrous thing. Death brings 
him his release through no motive of his own, and the end 
is an invitation to America in the wake of his real love. 
But between the beginning and the end we get any amount 
of Whig-and-Tory contention, Stuart intrigue, veiled 
heredity, degenerate aristocracy, and all the roguery and 
heartache of the South Sea Bubble. The only fault in the 
book, to be just, is outside it, for the picture-jacket does 
no facial justice to the intensity of character in Douce and 
her highwayman brother; but those who perceive the 
author’s meaning towards the allegoric title, and enter 
on the chronicles of March, will be well repaid by a 
thoroughly stirring and healthy story. 

Mr. J. N. Reid has overloaded his rather Ossianic romance 
with too much of everything, especially blood. The 
massacre of relatives is almost reminiscent of the last act 
in “ Hamlet ’’—with a difference; and the only other 
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resemblance is that the mother of Aedh presents him with 
a hateful stepfather. The outraged son disposes of this 
tiresome lady by murdering her in her bridal bed, and 
possibly the impressionable reader may echo, ‘‘ Serve her 
right.’” But even young and sanguine readers may find 
incongruity between the primitive period of the eighth 
century and the inconveniently modern character of the 
narrative and dialogue. Older judges will find their minds 
reverting to the work of ‘‘ Fiona Macleod ’’ and some of the 
earlier romances of Mr. Neil Munro, but they will not find 
that the imitator has sustained the high attempt. It 
might be well in Mr. Reid’s next experiment to follow 
Meredith’s advice to the novice in fiction, and try 
realism, for we are afraid he lacks the touch of humour 
which is necessary to keep his unwary feet from the brink 
of bathos. 


J. P. Cottins. 


WORDSWORTH DEFINED.* 


When Bishop Wordsworth sat down to write the life of 
his distinguished uncle, he was faced by an obvious difficulty. 
There were incidents in the poet’s early life which needed 
very discreet handling, both in the interests of the episco- 
pate, his family, and the sensitive taste of the age. Indeed 
reticence was forced upon one who, in Mr. Garrod’s words, 
“conceived the grandeur of life to consist in its decorum, 
and the art of biography to be realised in edification.” 

Understandable as such tactics are, their effect was 
seriously to prejudice later interpretation of Wordsworth. 
The conception of the poet, crystallised in FitzGerald’s 
phrase “ Daddy Wordsworth,” and encouraged only too 
much by the platitudinous moralising of his later life, as a 
somewhat tedious and conventional personality, gained 
ground. Indeed, until the late Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
impulsive study, with the exception perhaps of Matthew 
Arnold’s and Lowell’s Essays, few of the many writers on 
Wordsworth escaped altogether the impress of this insipid 
middle-aged conception. For the Wordsworth of high 
poetical significance, the poet who wrote resplendently in 
the period between 1797 and 1807, is only intelligible if we 
know in detail the history of the five preceding years. 
Without such knowledge Wordsworth’s own self-revelation 
in his autobiographical poems is at best but a half-light. 
For not only did the poet use his own discretion in chronicling 
his experiences, but considerable differences exist between 
his accounts at various times. Mr. Garrod, for example, 
shows with great ingenuity that the account given many 
years later, in ‘“‘ The Prelude,” of his visit to the Grande 
Chartreuse in 1790 is essentially a much truer one than that 
of the ‘‘ Descriptive Sketches ’’ written so soon after the 
event as 1792—a singular example indeed of the doctrine 
that not only poetry but, so far as Wordsworth was con- 
cerned, truth too “‘ takes its origin from emotion recollected 
in tranquillity.”’ 

But such testing of Wordsworth’s own evidence by 
reference to fact has only recently become possible through 
the publication of M. Legoui’s ‘‘ Jeunesse de Wordsworth ”’ 
and Mr. Harper’s “ Life.’’ There is no longer now any 
justification for the whole weight of any dull and cautious 
mind being concentrated upon the dull and cautious period 
of the poet’s life. But this refreshing change of emphasis 
has brought with ita new danger. So long has Wordsworth 
been encumbered with official, sabbatical respectability, 
that the sudden spectacle of him as a man of vivid passions 
has invited an opposite extreme. And we agree with 
Mr. Garrod that the conception of Wordsworth as a Byron 
is even more untrue than that of him as a didactic sage, 
addressing the world in his twenties in what Coleridge 
called his ‘“‘ I and my brother the Dean ’’ manner. In this 
book Mr. Garrod redresses the balance between the two 
extremes with admirable exactness of reference and 
sympathetic insight. Before his inductive advance the 
cloud castles of impressionism collapse. One confusion in 
particular he clears up. It has been said by some that 
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Wordsworth’s inspiration in his great period was ne 
Revolutionary Idea,’? as embodied in the writings of 
Rousseau, by others that it was Godwin’s “ Political 
Justice.”’ The truth is, as Mr. Garrod shows, that it was in 
reaction from these two influences, which each in succession 
had failed him, that Wordsworth returned to Nature—not 
the animal nature of his youth, but a nature interfused 
with the “ still sad music of humanity,’’ thus healing him- 
self of disillusionment and rediscovering creative faith. 
Mr. Garrod gives a clear account of all the factors which 
contributed to his disillusion, including, of course, Marie- 
Anne Vallon. He is scarcely fair, we think, to Godwin as a 
writer, but he emphasises the importance of Coleridge both 
as a poetical and later a metaphysical contagion. Upon 
the nature of Wordsworth’s imagination in the fullness of 
its powers he throws distinctly new light. In youth his 
perception had been purely sensational, in the period of 
inner conflict he had turned to the barren rationalism of 
Godwin, in maturity he re-embraced sensationalism, but, 
in his own words, “ the glory of the senses passes into a 
glory of the imagination precisely by being fastened to the 
affections.’’ He deepened his instinct, in short, by a 
watchful humanity, and thus evolved that mystical vision 
which read infinity in the commonplace. Both as a subtle 
exposition of Wordsworth’s spiritual evolution, and as a 
detailed commentary on the poems, Mr. Garrod’s book is 
invaluable. It is original and scholarly, a rare enough 
combination, and its style is pellucid. 


HuGu I’A. Fausset. 


BURNS: MAN AND POET.* 


The ‘‘ misfortunes great an’ sma’’’ which Burns en- 
countered in life were trivial compared to what befell 
him 

“When Death had steek’d the Poet’s weary een” 


and he passed into the hands of his blundering biographers. 
Two “ corrective’? Lives were published last year, but 
there is room for this new study of the Bard’s Life and 
Genius, in which his greatness as a man is emphasized, 
and his poetry is accounted the inevitable expression of 
his manhood. In its two divisions the volume is similar 
to Samuel Tyler’s ‘“ Robert Burns: As a Poet and as a 
Man” (New York; 1848). Mr. Dakers’s book, though 
biographical, is not a biography. It visualises Burns— 
“warts and all! ’’-—with such insight and human under- 
standing, that the word-picture of the Man through whom 
the Poet functioned, seems to have more “ life ’’ than the 
Nasmyth portrait. Lovers of Scotland’s poet—and who 
can number them ?—should read this book. They will 
find it intensely interesting. It may have nothing new 
for the few “far ben’”’ students of Burns literature who 
realise that Burns best reveals himself—and with all his 
faults—in his own writings, but to those who have only 
seen the Poet through the spectacles of Currie and Lock- 
hart, and who have not sensed the man in his works, it 
should be strongly recommended. Though shy of ‘“ Vindi- 
cations,’’ the writer aims at removing the misapprehensions 
that malice and ignorance have multiplied concerning 
Burns. He rebuts the notion that the Poet was a dissolute 
drunkard, but with all his good intentions, even Mr. Dakers 
is occasionally guilty of repeating discredited legends and 
biographical blunders. He gives, without qualification 
(p. 156), Lockhart’s story of how Burns, after spending 
January, 1796, in bed with rheumatic fever, went to a 
carousal in February and coming home intoxicated in the 
early morning, fell asleep in the snow, thus bringing on an 
attack of his old enemy from which he never recovered. 
Unfortunately the words ‘‘ It has been said,’’ with which 
Lockhart prefixed this calumny are here omitted. Then 
on page 129—Currie unquestioned—we are told that ‘‘ the 
Poet’s income was limited to his salary of £50 to £70”; 
but the Poet’s income was not limited to his salary, which 
as Port Officer of Dumfries was £85. He was entitled to 


* “ Robert Burns: His Life and Genius.” By Andrew 
Dakers. 10s. 6d. (Chapman & Hall.) 


Fonathan Cape 


Eleven Gower Street, London 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 
CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 
New Edition, COMPLETE and UNABRIDGED, 
with all maps, plans and illustrations. Two vols. 
£3 3s. net. 


Lady Henry Somerset 
KATHLEEN FITZPATRICK 
A Memoir by Lady Henry Somerset’s literary 
executor, who has had access to all her corre- 
spondence. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. met 


True Travellers 
W. H. DAVIES 
A tramp’s opera, with four illustrations in two 
colours and many decorations in black-and-white, 
by WILLIAM NICHOLSON. F'cap 4to. 7s. 6d. net 


The Proverbs of Goya 
BLAMIRE YOUNG 
Goya's Disparates examined and for the first time 
explained. With thirty-two illustrations. 7s. 6d. ne¢ 


The Incredible Journey 
C. E. M. MARTIN 
An amazing record of patience, endurance and 
courage on the part of a black woman. 7s. 6d. net 


All Fellows and the Cloak of Friendship 


LAURENCE HOUSMAN 
A book of stories with illustrations by the author. 


6s. net 

A Pedlar’s Pack 

ROWLAND KENNY 
Glimpses of life among navvies, tramps, dockers, 
railway workers, and a medley of rovers and 
rioters. 7s. 6d. net 


The Lookoutman 
DAVID BONE 
“For the last thirty years ships have been the 
most lovely works of art made in this country. 
Captain Bone proves this in page after page of 
vivid description.” —JOHN MASEFIELD. Illustrated 
in colour and line. 7s. 6d. net 


P. T. Barnum 

M. R. WERNER 
Called by himself the “ Prince of Humbugs,” 
Barnum was in his day one of the best known 
figures in England and America. Illustrated. 
16s. net 

The Voyages of Doctor Dolittle 

HUGH LOFTING 
“The first real children’s classic since Alice.” 
—HUGH WALPOLE. Illustrated by the author. 
7s. 6d. net 

Thy Neighbour’s Wife 
LIAM O’FLAHERTY 

A novel, humorous, passionate, picturesque, of 
life on the West Coast of Ireland by the new 
Irish writer. 7s. 6d. net 


Blindness of Heart 


VIOLET COLQUHOUN BELL 
A modern story which shows up the futility of the 
pace at which present day life is lived. 7s. 6d. net 
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half the value of all 
seized contraband 
goods, and half the 
fines inflicted on 
smugglers. The 
Official Records 
prove that his in- 
come nearly 
£200, and in these 
days schoolmasters 
.were advertised for 
at £12 per annum. 
Leaning again on 
Lockhart, the name 
of the superstitious 
old woman _ who 
primed Burns with 
his lore of warlocks 
and witches is given 
(pp. ro-11) as 
Mr. Dornford Yates, _ sonny Wilson, 
whose successful new novel, ** Valerie French,’ but on the authority 
is published by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co. of the Poet’s sister, 
it was ‘‘Betty 
Davidson.”” On page 161 -‘‘ Mrs. Riddell of Glenriddell ”’ 
should be ‘‘ Maria Riddell of Woodley Park,’’ who was not 
the wife of Robert Riddell of Glenriddell but of his brother 
Walter. In addition to these inherited blunders our 
author is ‘‘ a kennin wrang ”’ in other details which should 
be corrected in future editions. In a letter written to 
his father in 1781, the Poet’s signature, with “‘ Burness ”’ 
spelt in the fashion his father preferred, is said (p. 6) to be 
‘almost tear-compelling,’”’ but it was not till April, 1786, 
that he adopted the Ayrshire spelling “ Burns.’’ In his 
1787 tours he is described (p. 76) as ‘‘ collecting material 
for Johnson’s and Thomson’s collections of songs,” yet 
Thomson’s ‘ Original Scotish Airs,’ misnamed (p. 147) 
* Miscellany of Scottish Songs,’”’ was not mooted to Burns 
before September, 1792. The title of “‘ The Scots Musical 
Museum ”’ is not quite correct, and there is a reference 
(p. 188) to ‘‘ forty odd ”’ songs “‘ contributed to the 1788 
volumes.’’ There was only one 1788 volume, and Burns’s 
contributions numbered sixteen. The “ five volumes which 
in all appeared ’’ should be altered to “ six.’’ Mr. Dakers 
says (p. 172) the Kilmarnock Edition contained only three 
songs, and (p. 173)—strange misapprehension !—that none 
save those three were “‘ written until after he had won 
fame.” Now, Burns’s First Edition has four songs, 
and before 1786, when he won fame by its publication, he 
had written many other lyrics, including ‘‘ There was a lad 
was born in Kyle” and “‘ Green grow the rashes.’”’ He 
must have forgotten his own allusions (pp. 5, 17) to Burns’s 
first song, which moreover was written not when he was 
“ fifteen,”” but according to Burns, in his “ fifteenth 
autumn,”’ and he was not fifteen till the following January. 
On p. 131 mention is made of Burns’s “ last and greatest 
poem,”’ presumably identical with “‘Tam o’ Shanter,”’ 
“the most perfect poem” of p. 189. This is not a random 
misuse of the word “ last,’’ for on p. 198 we read: ‘“‘ The 
Poetical achievement of the Dumfries years was made 
up entirely of songs and ballads.”” This is altogether 
wrong. ‘‘ Tam o’ Shanter ’’—written at Ellisland in 1790 
—-was not his /ast poem. He wrote “ Lines on Fergusson 
the Poet”’ and many other poems in Dumfries. Sadly 
misled by a misspelling by Burns, our author refers (p. 42) 
to ‘‘ Mason’s Collection in Prose and Verse,’ and an 
unlucky guess is betrayed by the Index expansion to 
‘‘William Mason,” obviously meaning the poet who wrote 
the Life of Gray, whereas this “‘ school book ’’ used by Burns 
was compiled by Arthur Masson, M.A., Teacher of Lan- 
guages in Edinburgh and Aberdeen. Among the minor 
mistakes are: p. 71, “‘ Skull-duddery ’’ for Sculduddery ; 
p. 164, Jess’’ Lewars for Jessy’’; ‘“‘ Laurie” in the 
text for ‘“ Lawrie’’ as in the Index; and ‘“ Mossgiel ”’ 
(frequently mentioned) is invariably misspelt “‘ Mossgeil.’’ 
While Mr. Dakers is manifestly an ardent lover of Burns’s 
poetry, and passionately fond of ‘“‘ A man’s a man for a’ 


that,” he does not seem to be au fait with the valuable 
information available in the volumes of The Annual 
Burns Chronicle, and if he had read Mr. Will’s ‘‘ Robert 
Burns as a Volunteer’ he would not have been so prone 
to exaggerate the ‘‘ ostracism” endured by the Poet 
during the last phase of his life in Dumfries. 


Davipson Cook. 


BENJAMIN SWIFT’S NEW HEROINE.* 


Benjamin Swift has a weakness for love-sick heroines, 
witness his Nancy Noon. All his novels might bear on 
their title pages the motto ‘‘ Love is a consuming fire ’’ : 
nearly all his lovers are made violent in mood and speech 
and action. But surely the rash, impetuous girl whose 
stormy experiences he records in ‘“‘ Only These’’ is the 
most passionate slave of sex he has ever invented for 
heroine. Instead of being a Bloomsbury chemist’s daughter 
and a former W.A.A.C., she should have hailed from 
Sicily, so hot runs her blood, so closely allied to hate 
and thoughts of vengeance is her love when she deems 
herself abandoned. Passion not only spins the plot of 
her career, but very nearly brings it to shipwreck. It is 
touch and go with her whether she will not be dragged 
into the courts on the ugly charge of concealment of birth ; 
only the luck indeed of a prolonged fog pervading the 
London square in which she has hidden her dead baby 
enables her to escape the clutches of the law. Her tactless- 
ness in handling her lover is as complete as her original 
surrender to him; at a time when it is imperative he 
should marry her to save their child from illegitimacy she 
writes him threateningly, and even hints at vitriol. He 
behaves rather badly, this V.C. and proclaimed democrat, 
it is true, and shows himself abnormally suspicious, so- 
much so that he taunts her with levying blackmail, but his. 
uneasiness over taking so reckless a creature to wife is 
not altogether inexcusable. The son of a war profiteer 
newly raised to the peerage, Hugh Stringby, for all his 
dislike of the title, knows that if he makes such a seeming 
mésalliance he will have his family’s prejudices to fight, 
and he is inclined to think—quite mistakenly—that so- 
easy a conquest as Lottie Lexington has proved might be 
complacent elsewhere. Moreover she continues to act 
foolishly and put herself wrong with him; thus she stays. 
in the village on his father’s country estate, attends a. 
village concert at which his people are present and he is 
singing, and attracts general attention by fainting at the 
close of his song. It is almost a wonder she convinces him 
of the loyalty of her devotion, and she only does that after 
she has skirted the very borderland of tragedy. In the 
background of this love-story, which has its shabby side, 
it will be seen, as well as its scenes of pathos, the author 
has introduced various humorous and eccentric types that 
show him still under the influence of Dickens. Jaggard, 
the picture dealer with his taste for strong drink and 
strong language; old Mrs. Lexington, so bizarre in her 
demented fancies ; Mrs. Melsh, the spiteful and inquisitive 
village landlady ; and all the new-rich family of the String- 
bys and their poor Camden Town relations are hit off in 
broad, telling strokes and deserve association with a heroine: 
less aggravating than Lottie Lexington. 

G. B. 


THE YOUNG CARLYLE.? 


Before me lies a little picture cut from a newspaper over 
forty years ago. It represents two dodos, in a wilderness 
lit by a sun that has almost set, and the heads of those 
ancient birds are the heads of Carlyle and Ruskin. Thus 
did Alfred Bryan, one of the brightest caricaturists of his 
time, illustrate a phrase in a published letter from the 
Sage of Coniston to the Sage of Chelsea: ‘‘ We two alone 

* “ Only These.’’ By Benjamin Swift. 7s. 6d. (Thornton 
Butterworth.) 


+“ Carlyle Till Marriage (1795-1826).’’ By David Alec 
Wilson. (Kegan Paul.) 
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now in England, for God and the Queen.”” Within a few 
months Carlyle was dead, and that “ slump” in his fame 
of which, in Mr. Wilson’s opinion, Froude was rather the 
occasion than the cause, thenceforth became more and 
more dense until, in presence of the appalling object-lessons 
of the last nine years, many countrymen of either dodo 
have realised intensely that, in influence, both of them 
are far from extinction, and that time has already clothed 
them in the mantles of fulfilled prophecy. 

Indeed, this first of the several volumes in which Mr. 
Wilson is casting his biography of Carlyle, comes, as I 
believe, at a psychological moment. Most of the thinking 
population of Great Britain, quite a considerable section, 
that is to say, of the body politic, are sincerely trying to 
clear the air of cant, and where should they look for inspira- 
tion if not to the rugged genius who, in spite of chronic 
dyspepsia (for which Mr. Wilson blames some northern 
doctors), did assuredly spend himself as much as any man 
could do, in the attempt to destroy that ubiquitous old 
enemy of progress. ‘‘ Exactly in proportion to the inherent 
weakness of brain in your lying guides,’’ cried Ruskin, 
“will be the animosity against Carlyle,’ and those who 
cannot find in jazzing hedonism and utter materialism 
sufficient sustenance for their souls, are tending, more or 
less consciously, to observe the gauge which is thus 
indicated, and to note, so to say, a steady change in 
favour of Carlyle. 

The unfairness with which Froude dealt with the personal 
history of Carlyle, incidentally referred to in the preface 
to this new book, had already been clearly shown by Mr. 
Wilson himself in his little books, ‘‘ Mr. Froude and Carlyle ”’ 
and “‘ The Truth About Carlyle,’’ and the present account 
of ‘Carlyle Till Marriage’’ can be enjoyed without 
troubling our heads about Froude’s delinquencies. 

The story of Carlyle’s origin, childhood, and conventional 
education, seems more luminous here than it has hitherto 
appeared. We begin long before the advent at Ecclefechan 
of the babe whose own mother described it as ‘a lang, 
sprawling, ill-put-together thing.’”” In some happy pages 
we are told of the courtship of this infant Tom’s parents. 
The mother, Peggy Aitken, was a highly-attractive little 
person, and the picture here drawn of her as maiden, wife 
and mother, affords an admirable instance of the author’s 
talent for producing, largely by means of well-chosen 
extracts from letters, aided by carefully-sifted oral 
traditions, vivid portraits of the men and women who 
make part of Carlyle’s life-history. 

Mr. Wilson plainly shows that much of ‘‘ Sartor Resartus”’ 
is autobiographic of Carlyle himself, and I am sure that I 
am but one of numerous readers who, on finishing this new 
account of the young Carlyle, will straightway re-read the 
story of “‘ Diogenes Teufelsdréckh.”’ 

Those who are unfamiliar with the published correspond- 
ence of Carlyle with Jane Welsh may be astonished at the 
liveliness of their love-making, which forms the chief 
subject of this volume. Mr. Wilson is able to throw new 
and clear light on many points in the letters and other 
records on which his narrative is based. The love-letters, 
to many living love-makers, will appear absurdly senti- 
mental and romantic, even those written in the years when 
the writers—or one of them at least—pretended to be 
platonic, that is to say, during the time, lasting almost to 
the eve of the marriage, when Mrs. Welsh, not without 
some apparent help from her daughter, was still trying to 
find a “better match” for Jane with the badly-treated 
Dr. Fyffe or another. Byron was the idol of youth in those 
days, and is frequently named in the letters. The news of 
his death gave a shock to both the Scottish lovers; to him 
it came down on the heart “ like a mass of lead,” to her 
it seemed to make an “ awful and dreary blank in the 
creation.”’ Thus they wrote in letters which crossed. 

This book will vex those who adhere to the ancient 
prejudice that Scotsmen are lacking in humour. The 
author’s keen sense of that saving quality comes out in 
every chapter, and is well shown in his treatment of the 
devices adopted by the lovers to enable them to express 
their feelings in letters which had to be read to Mrs. Welsh. 


BLACKWOODS BOOKS 
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Age against youth, experience against academic culture, the war-worn 
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Happily she knew no language but her own, while they 
knew ‘others, and occasionally used bits of them, which 
Jane translated with discretion ! 

The story, so far, ends with the arrival of Carlyle and 
his bride, on the evening of their wedding day (October 17th, 
1826), at the house her mother had found for them in 
Edinburgh. The maid, sent in advance, had prepared a 
blazing fire and had laid the supper. ‘‘ Voila tout!’’ are 
“the only words known to have been said by Mrs. Carlyle 
that night. It was some days before the neighbours were 
aware a newly-married couple was living at 21, Comley 
Bank. So very quiet a wedding would be commoner if 
women knew how much it was preferred by men; but in 
this instance there is no trace of any such motive. Jane 
was thinking of nothing but her own convenience, and her 
young man was content to agree to anything but delay.”’ 
Here we have a slight example of that incisive commentary 
which blends together the quoted ingredients of this book, 
and, with them, renders it not unworthy of comparison, 
in the successful use of this method, with the essays of 
Sainte-Beuve on some other great figures in literary history. 


W. H. HEvM. 


THE MIXTURE—NOT AS BEFORE.* 


When I opened the parcel and read the titles of the five 
books I confess I muttered, ‘‘ The Mixture, as_ before. 
Shake the bottle.’’ But I was wrong; there was a new 
ingredient this time. First, however, as to the mixture 


—and remember, although one may be tired of a mixture,. 


it does not show that the mixture itself is not well- 
compounded. 

I began by reading ‘“ The Rebel,” but this time Mr. 
H. C. Bailey failed to enthuse me. I caught glimpses 
of the one and only Squarcia and his friends peeping out, 
but they were only glimpses. Laying the scene in 
Victorian days, Mr. Bailey has ado to keep himself from 
an earlier setting. As to the story, there’s them, as the 
Irishman said, as’ll swalley it; I couldn’t. Then I took 
up ‘“ The Moneylender Intervenes,”’ in which Mr. H. Noel 
Williams shows us a lieutenant in the Guards visiting a 
moneylender’s office in full uniform, having ‘‘ just come 
off duty at St. James’s Palace,” and other interesting and 
surprising things. The impression left on my mind is that 
I should be very glad to meet Mr. Noel Williams on a race- 
course or at the gaming-table ; he seems to know so much 
about the shady side of things that I am sure he would 
protect me from sharpers and even show me how to turn 
a modest penny into the bargain. 

Then came I to Edgar Wallace and his “ Clue of the 
New Pin,” a typical Wallacian murder story in which you 
are kept on tenterhooks until the last chapter. I wonder 
Mr. Wallace has not been locked up by the police as a 
measure of precaution long ago ; his crimes on paper must 
be legion. But, like Cleopatra, age cannot wither nor 
custom stale his infinite variety, for next I took up his 
‘“‘ Books of Bart,’’ in which he has a totally different style. 
It is astory of a queer genius (must all geniuses be queer ? 
said he thoughtfully) end of a girl whose guardian he is, 
and of divers other persons and things as well. In its way 
it is as good a piece of work as the other—there is in fact 
only a Pin to choose between them. 

But now for the new ingredient. It is called ‘‘ The 
Valley of Eyes Unseen ”’ and it is a story of a strange land 
beyond even the ken of the Chinese and the Tibetan sages. 
Not a new idea ? No; Guy Boothby with his “‘ Dr. Nikola ’”’ 
told us of the East, and others have done so before and 
since. But where Mr. Gilbert Collins has done a rare 
thing is in his telling of the story. He attempts that very 
hard task of making his reader believe that he is reading 
a genuine document recording actual though amazing 

* “The Rebel.” By H. C. Bailey. 7s. 6d. (Methuen.)— 
“* The Moneylender Intervenes.” By H. Noel Williams. 7s. 6d. 
(Stanley Paul.)—“* The Clue of the New Pin.” By Edgar Wal- 
lace. 7s. 6d. (Hodder & Stoughton.)—‘‘ The Books of Bart.” 


By Edgar Wallace. 7s. (Ward, Lock.)—‘‘ The Valley of Eyes 
Unseen.” By Gilbert Collins. |7s. 6d. |(Duckworth.) 


facts, and if you close your eyes and give your mind a 
little push you can believe it! The Queen in “ Alice’ used 
to believe three or four impossible things before break- 
fast merely for practice. I do not know whether Mr. 
Collins has been in the East ; I imagine so, but so cleverly 
does he write of what are admittedly impossibilities that I 
do not know exactly where the truth stops. Anyhow I do 
not care a bit; the book is enthralling from first page to 
last and I hope Mr. Collins will write a dozen more like it. 
Not once throughout the book does he strike a false note ; 
not once does he depart from that level style of narration 
which aids the story so materially; not once does he 
despairingly extricate himself from a dilemma by means 
of a coincidence that an alligator could not swallow. I 
recommend this book to you with complete confidence, 
but also with this warning: Do not (like me) begin to read 
it after dinner, or you will not put it down until the dawn 
is breaking and you have added an appalling amount to 
your electric light bill. 
Francis D. GRIERSON. 


MIND IN THE MAKING.* 


Rarely have the records of childish precocity been given 
to the world unless the child happens to have become a great 
man. And then it was, strictly speaking, not precocity, 
but promise. There was nothing premature about the 
manifestation: it was a timely presage of future great- 
ness. We read with interest, and with no great surprise, 
of the early achievements of Mill, Macaulay or Kelvin, 
because we are first acquainted with their later achieve- 
ments. It is their adulthood that makes their childhood 
significant. We find it harder, however, to get up an 
interest in Karl Witte’s account of the way in which he 
trained his son, who was ready for the university at ten, 
and a doctor of philosophy at fourteen, because the son 
ultimately arrived at no greater distinction than the 
father. We have no means of comparing the beginning 
with the end. The same is true of Winifred Stoner, the 
infant prodigy about whom her mother has written a 
book. Winifred is still a young girl, and although her 
remarkable erudition has given her notoriety in her native 
country, the United States, we have yet to see what 
figure she ultimately cuts in the world. To the educator 
the learned child is of absorbing interest, for he gives rise 
to two questions: Is his learning due to a special system 
of education, and is the result of permanent value? And 
the first question can generally be answered if not the 
second. 

About the extraordinary nature of Winifred Stoner’s 
ability and attainments there can be little doubt. When 
she was five she could speak eight languages. Even at two 
years of age she used to write her own name in the hotel 
register, and began to keep a private diary. At the same 
tender age she astonished an art dealer by asking him why 
he didn’t have a Venus de Milo in his shop as well as a 
Venus de Medici. 

How this became possible is explained by Mrs. Stoner, 
who has herself been her daughter’s sole teacher. In fact 
as a treatise on education the book falls into the same 
class as Rousseau’s ‘“‘ Emile.’’ In a general scheme of 
education, however, the one teacher one child principle is 
obviously impossible to apply. One half of the population 
would be engaged in educating the other half and there 
would be nobody left to carry on the work of the world. 
For let us make no mistake about it, Winifred’s education 
has been a terrible business. It has absorbed the whole 
time and energy of her mother. It began in the cradle, 
when Mrs. Stoner crooned her baby to sleep, not with 
nursery lullabies, but with Virgil’s ‘‘ 4Znid.’”” And it con- 
tinued throughout on the same high and rarefied altitude. 
And Winifred was so amazingly good and sweet and docile 
that she fitted beautifully into the system. She had the 
temper of an angel and the memory of a Macaulay. She 

*“* Natural Education.” By Winifred Sackville Stoner. 


(John Lane.)— ‘‘ The Mind in Action: A Study of Human 
Interests.’”’ By George H. Green. (University of London Press.) 
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could repeat a poem faultlessly after reading it once. 
With so remarkable a mother and so remarkable a child 
everything seems possible. It is when we begin to apply 
the method to other children, not quite so clever and not 
quite so docile, that doubts assail us. What to Winifred 
Stoner would perhaps be a “ natural ’’ education, would to 
plain Jane Jones be egregiously unnatural. And besides, 
in spite of Mrs. Stoner’s assurance to the contrary, we 
cannot get rid of a feeling that Winifred has ‘‘ missed a 
lot of fun.” 

While the reader, be he parent or teacher, will find 
much to ponder over and profit from in this book, he must 
not take too seriously all that Mrs. Stoner says. For she 
sometimes comes perilously near talking nonsense. She 
quotes with approval, for instance, such a statement as 
this: ‘‘ A person may be more fully known by the music 
he likes than by the coat he wears or the books he reads.”’ 
What would Johnson and Lamb and Dean Stanley and 
the rest of the illustrious company of music-haters say to 
this ? 

The second book under review is a popular exposition 
of modern psychological theory. Mr. Green has invested 
a subject supposed to be inherently dull with so much 
freshness and originality that his volume may confidently 
be placed among the few psychological books that the 
layman may read with pleasure as well as profit. His 
method of approach would have given our forefathers a 
shock of surprise. For instead of starting his study of 
the mind with ‘“‘ the three modes of being conscious ’’ he 
starts with ‘“‘two kinds of advertising.’’ Instead of 
describing the machinery of thought he directs our atten- 
tion to the forces that drive the machinery. His subject- 
matter is in fact what we generally term ‘‘ human nature.”’ 
When we say that we understand human nature we do not 
mean that we know precisely how a man is able to perceive 
an object in space, or to picture in his mind an absent 
friend, or to arrive at a general idea or concept ; but rather 
that we understand the motives that actuate him—that 
we can detect the springs of his conduct. Mr. Green is 
mainly concerned with revealing human motives or, as 
he himself puts it, human interests. And he does it so 
convincingly that the reader feels towards him that mild 
resentment which he feels towards Meredith while reading 
“ The Egoist ’’—resentment at being found out. 

Mr. Green adopts an easy conversational style which 
is novel for this kind of topic. His sentences are short and 
crisp, and free from technical jargon. Those who prefer 
calling a spade an agricultural implement will not like his 
stvle ; nor will those who prefer dullness and dignity to 
the sparkle and intimacy of good conversation. Mr. Green 
has a pretty wit, and it is much to his credit that in spite 
of his natural aptitude for “‘ smartness ’’ he never sacrifices 
truth to an epigram. 


P. B. 


MRS. HUMPHRY WARD.* 


There are some authors whose lives are more interesting 
to posterity than their books, and it will commonly be 
found that such writers owe their fame less to conspicuous 
native genius than to the fact that they faithfully mirror 
their age or some aspect of their age. The most obvious 
and hackneyed example of this is of course Dr. Johnson ; 
but what is true of him is true in lesser degree of many 
other writers, and it will almost certainly be true, as time 
advances, of Mrs. Humphry Ward. Though she is doubt- 
less still popular with the lerge public that frequents the 
free libraries, it is questionable whether she any longer 
attracts more critical readers. Yet because she perfectly 
reflected one phase of the nineteenth century she will 
always have her niche in literary history ; and it is safe to 
say that this pleasant and discriminating biography by 
her daughter will interest many to whom “‘ Robert Elsmere ” 
itself has ceased to make any appeal. 

A granddaughter of Arnold of Rugby, Mary Arnold, 


* “ The Life of Mrs. Humphry Ward.” By Janet Penrose 
Trevelyan. 12s. 6d. net. (Constable.) 


WINSTON S. CHURCHILL’S 
THE WORLD CRISIS, 19¢5 


The second volume of ‘ The World Crisis’ deals principally with the tragedy of 
the Dardanelles and explains in the clearest detail the causes of the failure to force 
the Straits. The other aspects of the war in the year rg15, naval, military, and 
political, are also authoritatively dealt with, forming a complete survey of the 
march of events and a fitting companion to 


THE WORLD CRISIS, 1911-1914 
of which the ‘ Daily Chronicle’ said : 


‘A great book, a book to be read and re-read, to be pondered over, 
and above all to enjoy, for its incomparable style.’ 


Maps and Plans 


Each vol. 30s. net 


The Journal of 
THE HON. HENRY EDWARD FOX 


(Afterwards fourth and last Lord Holland) 
Edited by Tut EARL OF ILCHESTER 


A diary of extraordinary ability by one who was brought up in the atmosphere of 
the famous Holland House circle. It records his impressions of many celebrities 
of his day, illustrated with amusing stories, including George IV, Sir Walter Scott, 
Sydney Smith, Napoleon, Hortense, and other members of the Bonaparte family. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


A VISION OF MOROCCO 


By V. C. SCOTT O'CONNOR 
Author of ‘ The Silken East’ 


It has often been the fate of Morocco to become the touchstone of events in 
Europe. No one has forgotten Agadir. The rival interests of England, France 
and Spain are reflected in the Tangier question that is becoming once more of urgent 
importance. Under these circumstances Mr. Scott O'Connor's beautiful presenta- 
tion of the Orient at our doors, where a faded Moslem glory still lingers in a few 
hallowed spots, is very timely. 


Illustrated 25s. net 


THREE BOOKS BY ARTHUR WEIGALL 


TUTANKHAMEN 
and other Essays 


One of the best living authorities on Upper Egypt, Mr. Arthur Weigall was described 
by the late President Roosevelt as ‘ possessing that supreme quality of seeing the 
living body through the dry bones and then making others see it also.’ This brilliant 
record of the most sensational discovery of recent years contains a discussion as to 
whether Tutankhamen was the Pharaoh of the Exodus. A special essay deals 
with many curious tales of ‘ The Malevolence of Ancient Egyptian Spirits.’ 


Illustrated 


15s. net 
THE GLORY OF THE PHARAOHS 


‘Mr. Weigall is an old friend of all those who are grateful for the rout of Professor 
Dryasdust, and welcome a warm, human, imaginative treatment of the faded 
colours of the past.’—Westminster Gazette 


Illustrated 15s. net 


The Life & Times of 
AKHNATON, PHARAOH OF EGYPT 


‘ An eloquent and illuminating exposition of a learned subject by one gifted with 
insight and sympathy.’—The Times 


Illustrated Revised Edition 12s. 6d. net 


FICTION 


ONLY THESE 
A FOOL’S HELL (2nd Imp.) 

THE TEMPTRESS 

LIFE’S ANTAGONISMS 

THE DAY’S JOURNEY (2nd Imp.) 
THE PASSIONATE YEAR 

THE THING AT THEIR HEELS 


7s. Gd. net 


BENJAMIN SWIFT 
Rosita ForBES 
VICENTE Brasco IBANEZ 
HARRY TIGHE 
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JAMEs HILTON 
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3s. 6d. net 
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(12th Imp.) 


No. 2 SPINSTER OF THIS PARISH 
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who was to become Mrs. Humphry Ward in her twenty- 
second year, was born into a family for whom religion was 
always, as the Quakers say, a “‘ concern”’; and at an 
early age heredity was to be stimulated by environment. 
While Mary was still a girl of sixteen her father, whose 
conversion to Roman Catholicism had spelt poverty for 
his family, embraced Anglicanism again and, securing a 
lectureship, settled in Oxford. This was in 1865; but 
though it was twenty years after Newman’s accession to 
Rome, the old University was still labouring under “ the 
repercussions, the thrills and counter-thrills’’ of that 
“ prodigious event,’’ and the religious life of England still 
took its colour from the stir it had created. By 1865 the 
Liberal school of theology had arisen, led by Jowett, Mark 
Pattison and others, for whom the old letter of ‘‘ inspira- 
tion’’ no longer existed. To-day it is so accepted a 
commonplace that the Church must make room for the 
results of science and historical criticism that it is difficult 
for us to realise how seriously the question agitated a 
bygone generation. In the very heart of such agitation 
Mrs. Ward spent the most impressionable years of her 
youth, and eventually she was able in ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere ”’ 
to give dramatic and popular expression to the growing 
idea that religion should imply less a concern with dogma 
than a life lived in service and fellowship. So great was 
the controversy aroused by the book—a controversy in 
which all the greatest public men of the day, including 
Gladstone, became protagonists—that it quickly reached 
a sale of 70,000 copies. Mrs. Ward was to write better 
novels than ‘‘ Robert Elsmere”; but it is ‘‘ Robert 
Elsmere ” that gives her the greatest claim to permanent 
literary memory. 

Mrs. Trevelyan reminds us, however, that her mother 
spent herself as much in applying ideas as in propagating 
them ; and not the least interesting chapters in the volume 
before us are those that deal with her social work. Her 
labours in connection with University Hall, with cripples 
and slum children, and with the Passmore Edwards Settle- 
ment are described in some detail. Mrs. Ward’s experi- 
ments did not always work out quite as she desired, and 
some of her methods have already become discredited. 
But no reader can fail to be moved to admiration by the 
record of her unflagging energy and zeal, or to realise that 
beneath a certain austerity of character and manner 
there beat a tender heart. A Liberal in theology, Mrs. 
Ward became in politics a thoroughgoing Conservative. 
The Boer War left her an Imperialist, and Mrs. Trevelyan 
analyses at length the motives that inspired her consistent 
opposition to woman’s suffrage. Her activities during the 
Great War are fresh in the public memory; but her 
daughter is able to quote some interesting passages from 
the private diary of her visits to the Front, to the Fleet 
and to munition centres, which she described for the whole 
world in “‘ England’s Effort ’’ and ‘‘ Towards the Goal.” 
If she showed no more than conventional penetration into 
the roots of the war, at least she demonstrated again her 
indomitable courage and determination in facing, when 
well into her sixties, the discomforts and fatigue inseparable 
from such investigations. 

Whatever may be Mrs. Humphry Ward’s ultimate 
literary reputation, this volume reveals her as one who 
possessed great gifts and used them to the full, and who 
strove always to regulate her conduct in strict conformity 
with her ideals. Happy the man or woman of whom as 
much can be said ! 


GILBERT THOMAS. 


FOMBOMBO.* 


The time was 2 a.m., and three of us sat in my Service 
tent talking. One was a world-famous author; and of a 
soldier’s life he said, ‘‘ It’s the greatest game on earth— 
except one.” ‘‘ What’s the other one ?”’ asked the third 
member of the party. The famous author pointed a 
derisive finger at him. ‘‘ This thing,” he said, “‘ calls itself 


* “Fombombo.” By T. S. Stribling. 7s. 6d. (Nisbet.) 


a Man. Yet it up and asks, ‘ What’s the other one ?’”’ 
Then, ‘‘ Why, Love, you fool—Love. Love and War are 
the two greatest games on earth.’”’ That was before 1914, 
since when the world has had its fill of fighting and thinks 
of war only as a crime, or if as a game, as of the Devil’s 
own invention and patenting. But that aspect of the 
subject apart, I confess that seldom have I been so carried 
off my feet by a novel of love and war as by Mr. T. S. 
Stribling’s ‘‘ Fombombo.”’ 

It is more than a mere novel of love and war, for it has 
great scenes—that in the cathedral for instance (chapter 
xxi), and in few books written in the cause of woman's 
purity has a truer word been said on “ seduction ’’ than 
will be found on pages 280 and 281. That the novel comes 
perilously near to melodrama I admit; but from being 
melodrama it is saved by the fact that it has both pathos 
and humour. Pathos is fatal to melodrama, which depends 
upon sentiment and claptrap for success; and in melo- 
drama, which is pervaded by humour, illusion is destroyed. 

The scene is laid in one of those smaller South American 
republics where revolutions “ are staged ’’ (so one of the 
characters says) ‘‘every forty-eight hours,” and Mr. 
Stribling’s picture, true as I have reason to believe it is, 
of the inhuman tortures inflicted on the class known eas 
‘“‘ peons ’’ (mere pawns in the game and gamble for power 
on the part of the revolutionary leaders), is heart-rending 
in pathos. 

But the striking feature of ‘‘ Fombombo”’ is that, 
romance of love and war as it is, the hero is less like the 
conventional hero than anyone who ever figured in a 
romance before. A publisher once said to me that the 
first novelist to tell the story of commercial life has a new 
field and a huge public awaiting him. That was before 
Mr. H. G. Wells had in ‘‘ The Wheels of Chance ’”’ shown 
us how romance can enter even into the drab life of a 
draper’s assistant. The hero of ‘‘Fombombo” is a 
hustling American ‘“‘drummer’’ or salesman who _ is 
described as ‘“‘ when at home, back in Keokuk, rather a 
cat among the skirts.’’ He asks the heroine (referring 
to her soldier husband), ‘‘ What was your job before you 
hooked up with the General?’ She, the heroine, is a 
pathetic and sad little figure, but that a Spanish gentle- 
woman should fall passionately in love with a hardware 
salesman, and such a hardware salesman as is pictured, 
adds to the novelty of the situation. Perhaps she is 
influenced by her hatred of an unfaithful and cruel husband, 
and by the dash and gallantry displayed so unexpectedly 
by the drummer. He has come to Rio Negro, in Venezuela, 
to sell rifles to the insurgents; and “ the old man”’ (his 
employer) had said to him: “ Strawbridge, if you don’t 
make your customers’ difficult problems your own, you 
are not a salesman ; you are simply a mut with a sample 
case.’””’ To make his customers’ problems his own, the 
drummer rides out with the invading army, “‘ sees red ”’ 
at a crisis in the battle, and so rallies retreating troops as 
to turn disaster into victory, and, as much to his own 
surprise as anyone else’s, is hailed as a hero and decorated 
for gallantry in the field. Were Mr. Stribling either a 
soldier or a war correspondent he could not describe the 
fighting scenes more accurately or more vividly. 

Writing of R. L. Stevenson, Sir Sidney Colvin says: 
“«* Action, Colvin, Action!’ I remember his crying eagerly 
to me with his hand on my arm.” R. L. S. was not think- 
ing then of novel writing, but had he lived to read ‘‘ Fom- 
bombo ”’ he would have agreed that here was action in 
plenty. Though slang and Americanisms ”’ are equally 
plentiful the writing has the individuality (which makes 
for style) by which Stevenson set such store, and in the 
less colloquial passages has dignity and even distinction. 
First and foremost, however, ‘‘ Fombombo ”’ is a romance 
of love and war which compels interest and thrills the 
reader from the first page to the last. Reading it is like 
witnessing a succession of exciting scenes on the cinema 
screen. 

It is indeed the nearest thing to a novel written on 
cinema lines which has ever come my way, and the film 
rights should mean a small fortune to somebody. But 
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though likely to be immensely popular, ‘‘ Fombombo ”’ 
has qualities entirely other than those which we associate 
with mere popularity. It is in every sense of the word a 
remarkable book to come from a new writer, and I believe 
will prove a great success. 


CouLsoN KERNAHAN. 


LONG AND SHORT FLIGHTS.* 


“Children of Azra’’! has vision and a certain swift 


beauty of movement and colour. In the sections, various. 


of the great dead speak of the thing that lay at the centre 
of their lives: Swinburne, Watteau, Charlotte Bronté, 
Keats, Chopin. Miss Currey has set out to dramatise 
these personalities, and has done it worthily. One will 
look with interest to her dramatisation of herself. 
“Lyrics: Irish and Otherwise,’’? by Josephine P. Rowe, 
have the lyrical quality here and there, but very often the 
metre stumbles. One likes better than the dialect poems, 
either Somersetshire or Irish, such a song as that beginning : 


“You are too dear for my remembering, 
You are too fair to haunt my dreams, my day.” 


There is really the touch of the true lyricist in that. 
“Dawn in the Woods’? gives one the thrill which so 
many of these volumes fail to give, because here and there 
the eyes of the Muse gleam at us even out of a tangle. 
There is always poetry, though the poet has not arrived 
at her expression yet. The ‘‘ May Trees”’ is as good as 
anything in the volume to show what she has done and 
will do: 
““T have seen to-day 
The May trees in the Park, 
The white flower of the day 
And the red flower of the dark. 


“‘T have seen stars in a wood 
And Heaven in a deep well, 
And Love’s face under a green hood, 
More dear than I can tell. 


““O now in songs and dreams, 
Blossom for me again ; 
White flower of innocence, 
And red flower of pain.” 


Mr. Louis Untermeyer is very much of the American 
young man. His title, ‘‘ Roast Leviathan,’’* challenges 
attention with an eccentricity. He is not really very 
young. American young men have a way of looking 
at you with very old eyes. Mr. Untermeyer is more 
sophisticated than he pretends: but he has really some- 
thing to say that is worth listening to, and despite his 
title he says it less grotesquely than most of his peers. 
This expresses a mood common to young men of all 
nationalities in our bitter days : 


“We bruise the world you battered out of shape, 
Without accepting any God or man ; 
We open all the doors and so escape, 
Whatever narrow paths you tried to plan. 
We fuse our angers in machines that span 
The earth and flimsy heavens with our hate ; 
We never hope to end what you began, 
We who were born too soon and live too late.” 


That is the naked truth, and Mr. Untermeyer knows how 
to state it. 

“Far and Few’’> has some very pleasant and accom- 
plished verse, with a pure and simple diction and a re- 
strained dignity of expression. Mr. Cleghorn has the wit 


1 “ Children of Azra.” 
Richards.) 

2 “Lyrics: Irish and Otherwise.” 
2s. 6d. (Hazell, Watson & Viney.) 

3 “Dawn in the Woods.’ By Marion Pryce. (The Village 
Bookshop, Highgate.) 

* “ Roast Leviathan.” By Louis Untermeyer. (Jonathan 
Cape.) 

5 “ Far and Few.” 
(Basil Blackwell.) 


By Claudine Currey. tos. (Grant 


By Josephine P. Rowe. 


By David Cleghorn Thomson. 2s. 6d. 


The Pre-eminent 
Record of Fateful Years 


: Genesis of the War 
: Rt. Hon. H. H. ASQUITH, M.P. 


Third Impression Now Ready 25/- net 


Fellow-Travellers 


“His reminiscences react upon the reader like good wine, flowing 
gently through the mind and stirring it to genial thoughts as though 
the world were a better place than some of us imagine.” 

—Morning Post 12/6 net 


The End of the House of Alard 


Now in its 21st Thousand 


“ Magnificently told and is well worthy of its author.”—Daily Mail. 
“The most vital book that she has written. It is the work of a 
literary artist + + every character is individualised with great 
skill.”— John O’ London's Weekly. “ A fine story, finely told, which any 
living author might be proud to have written.’ 

—Daily Graphic 7/6 net 


. 


Jeremy and Hamlet 


Second Impression, 12th Thousand 
“The little picture is filled in with many deft strokes until a true 
boy emerges, very absurd, limited, unjust, dependent, and, in the 
end, very lovable +++ @ very characteristic example of 
his ‘special gifts.” —Westminster Gazette 7/6 net 


Warwick 
Apples of Gold 


Though Jordan March was no man’s child, he was the child of 
fortune ; and he touched not tragedy until he found himself in love 
with two women at once, and married the lesser of them 

—little Douce—in order to save her. 7/6 net 


Horace 


The Saint’s Theatre 


ee work of outstanding merit was Mr. Horace Fish’s ‘ The Great 
Way.’ Its successor easily establishes this young author as among 
the foremost of our rising novelists, A moving epic of 

the lure and splendour of Spain.” —Aberdeen Journal 7/6 net 


Baroness Von 
Pam at Fifty 


Second large Impression Now Ready 


In this charming volume readers make their further acquaintance 
of that delightful character—Pam. Though advancing in years, she 
still Gontinues, in spirit and understanding, the essence 

of youth. 7/6 net 


Joan Conquest 


and Gwen Lally 
The Street of Many Arches 


Second large Impression Now Ready : 


“There is no doubt that Joan Conquest and Gwen Lally understand 
how to make their readers’ flesh creep. They handle sensation after 
sensation with an ease and abandon that almost takes 

the breath away.” —Evening Standard 7/6 net 
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to make his lyrics very short, and each within its compass 
has something to say that is worth saying and hearing. 

The third volume of ‘‘ Public School Verse ’’* makes very 
interesting reading. One looks eagerly for the poets who 
are to replace the poets fallen in the war, and opening this 
slim red volume is to stand on the edge of adventure and 
discovery. And there are discoveries to be made even 
if one does not feel exactly like stout Cortez when with 
eagle eyes he gazed upon the Pacific. Most of the young 
contributors are poetic-minded, and some of them will 
be more than that when their minds have matured. Not 
often does one find the natural magic, but it is in C. W. B. 
Isherwood’s ‘‘ Mapperley Plains ”’ : 


‘* By the swift ways of shade and sun 
We trod the morning : Spring was white 
And hushed in lovely pools of light. 


* * * * * 


And strong noon bridged half Heaven in flame ; 
And day swung down from blue to blue.” 


There is the authentic touch. Another achievement is 
“If I Forget,’’ by N. K. Lindsay... There is little that. is 
academic here, and only as much of convention as you 
would expect from schoolboys. ‘‘ Public School Verse ”’ 
does not fail of hope and promise. 

“White Horses ’’? stirs one’s interest as the poetry of 
an artist, and the interest is quickened as one reads. This 
is a fresh and an original mind, with just that touch of 
strangeness which poetry must have not to be jog-trot. 
There is a hint of the wonder and unexpectedness of 
Walter de la Mare’s poetry—sheer unearthly delight. This 
quotation will explain what Mr. Armfield has to give : 


Horizon LINE. 


“Five lambs going over the water, 
Beyond the reeds of the sleeping shore ; 
Shepherded by God’s daughter— 

They will come back no more. 


“It is once they may look and back turning 
See the old bent trees by the well 
Heavy with years: and their fond yearning 
Strain for some half-heard bell. 


“Tt is twice or thrice they may bleat and shoulder 

Their little way to the high boat-edge ; 

With a half-regret for the grey boulder 

Where the grass grew clean and the sedge.” 
There is beauty in ‘“ Lyrics ’’’—beauty of a simple 
and sincere kind, with a limpid flow of words and a natural 
music. Some of the religious poems come from the heart 
and speak to. the heart. Mr. Higgins has done nothing 
better than this: 


HIDE-AND-SEEK. 


“T walked along the road a little way 
With you, and in a field we stopped to play 
At hide-and-seek. I heard you cross the stile 
Into the other field, and stayed awhile 
Till you were ready, waiting for your shout 
That never came. I rose and roamed about 
Thinking I had not heard. I called your name, 
But someone else had shared our pleasant game, 
For Death, unbidden, kissed you on the face 
And bade you leave your sheltered hiding-place. 
Will no one bid me seek again and find, 
Show me the place and tell me I was blind ; 
That you were waiting where I could not see, 
And to my deaf ears called aloud for me ? 
Yet onwards as upon the road I pass 
I still expect to see you from the grass 
Rise up to greet me, saying with a smile, 
“ How blind you are. I was here all the while.’ ”’ 


This has a simple and an unforced poignancy. 


KATHARINE TYNAN. 


6 “ Public School Verse, 1921-1922.”’ 3s. 6d. (Heinemann.) 
7“ White Horses.”” By Maxwell Armfield. 2s. 6d. (Basil 
Blackwell.) 


8 “ Lyrics.”” By A. G. McL. Pearce Higgins. 2s. (Basil 
Blackwell.) 
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JEREMY AND HAMLET. 


By Hugh Walpole. 
(Cassells.) 


7s. 6d. 

Jeremy and his dog Hamlet will be no strangers to Mr. 
Hugh Walpole’s readers ; their adventures are carried a 
stage further in a sequel which defies all the auguries and 
proverbs as to sequels by being as delightful as the story 
it continues. Hamlet, you will remember, was a mongrel 
whose society comforted little Jeremy when he met with 
the misunderstanding and got into the trouble inevitable 
for any small boy of spirit brought up in the prison atmo- 
sphere of mid-Victorian domesticity. When we meet 
Hamlet again he has fallen from grace during his little 
master’s absence at school, and has become a kitchen dog, 
the slave of his appetite and the pet of a fat cook who 
pampers him with kitchen dainties. Jeremy has to be in 
hot water again before his dog can shake off his new habits 
of self-indulgence, but he soon redeems himself by a fight 
with a formidable poodle, Mr. Walpole’s description of 
which is truly Homeric. It is Jeremy himself, however, 
and his relations with his sternly ascetic parson father, 
and the sisters of whose whims he is impatient, and the 
mother he quietly worships ; it is the boy at school and 
his sensitiveness to schoolboy codes of honour and school- 
boy standards of value whereon the novelist expends his 
most loving labours, and wonderfully is it all done. In this 
book of his Mr. Walpole reveals the very heart and mind 
of the schoolboy of his own generation, and since boys are 
much the same in every age, our own young folk will 
recognise themselves in his Jeremy, save that they get a 
very much better time than his father permitted him at 
home. Incidentally the author gives us something more 
than a picture of a boy and of a dog ; he throws interesting 
sidelights on mid-Victorian life and its practice—nay, 
principle—of the repression of youth. But human nature 
will out, and one of the prettiest and truest touches of his 
tale is that in which he shows his young hero rallying to 
his father’s side when he finds him bullied and made the 
butt of an uncle’s rough and brutal humour—rallying so 
loyally that he refuses a royal tip from this astonished 
and discomfited relative. 


THY NEIGHBOUR’S WIFE. By Liam O'Flaherty. 7s. 6d. 


net. (Jonathan Cape.) 


The author of this novel has added a manifesto that 
saves the reviewer the trouble of trying to discover the 
intention of the book. ‘‘ It does not attempt to preach 
anything. It merely 
endeavours to be a 
faithful picture of 
life as I have seen 
it.’ Thus far the 
reader will probably 
admit success, 
but it is scarcely 
sufficient as a 
formula for a work 
of art. There is a 
crude strength in the 
book which the 
author has not under 
adequate control, 
with the result that 
the story is often 
formless and violence 
is mistaken for artistic realism. With much needless digres- 
sion and detail, the story tells of the temptations of Father 
McMahon—his love for Mrs. McSherry, tied to a brutal 
husband, and his fatal weakness for drink. In the end 
he wins through in something of an heroic manner and 
dedicates himself to work in the mission field. Life and 
scenery in the Aran Islands are described with real power 
but much of the effectiveness is lost through the want of 
any selective ability. Mr. O'Flaherty is too self-conscious 
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of his literary mission. He wishes “‘ to save the Irish novel 
from the debauched condition of being a political pamphlet 
or a religious controversy, or worst of all, a literary facsimile 
of the third-rate music-hall comedies that draw alcoholic 
laughter from an audience of very low intelligence.’’ There 
are other faults than these which he has not succeeded in 
avoiding. He is rash to insist as a test on the humorous 
quality of his opening paragraph. It is incapable of 
raising a smile either for the alcoholic or for the sober. 


MOCKERY. By Guy Rawlence. 7s. 6d. net. (Duckworth.) 


“It’s all here. Nothing happens. The choice between 
two excitements are salmon or a pineapple. That’s your 
romance.’ Such was Daphne Currall’s succinct descrip- 
tion of her home life 
in the stuffy pro- 
vincial town of 
Westbridge, where 
her father was a 
prosperous solicitor 
and her brother, 
Rex, a_ solicitor’s 
clerk with a hanker- 
ing after an artist’s 
career. In the dim 
background there 
was a half-legendary 
Uncle Raymond, 
who had broken with 
all the Currall 
traditions and pur- 
sued a free and easy 
but entirely enjoyable existence in Spain. Uncle Raymond 
stood to the young Curralls as the embodiment of Romance. 
And then one day the unexpected things happened. John 
Currall was repaid a considerable sum long ago considered 
as a bad debt, and in a moment of reckless abandonment 
he decided there and then to betake himself and his family 
to Monte Carlo and to see life. And this was the critical 
moment when Uncle Raymond chose to present himself 
to his astonished relatives. Under his influence Monte 
Carlo was exchanged for Granada. The story describes 
with much humour the Spanish holiday of the curious 
diversified family and the manner in which they reacted 
to their new surroundings. It is an excellent plot device 
for the display of effective characterisation and the author 
has made good use of it. When they returned home some 
of them at least had discovered that Romance could be 
found under the humdrum conventionality of Westbridge. 
Thus a sound moral is humorously enforced. 
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SIDESHOWS. By I. A. R. Wylie. 7s. 6d. (Cassells.) 


These stories are probably the best that Miss Wylie has 
yet written. The best of them (such as “ Elfrida and the 
Mad Busman”’ and “ The Inheritors ’’) are indeed excep- 
tionally clever. They cover between them an immense 
amount of ground and cover it uniformly well, the lighter 
work being as admirable in its own way as are the more 
tragic stories in theirs. They leave too, all of them, a 
pleasant taste, and satisfy us that no other development 
is artistically possible or desirable. This is especially so 
in the first story, ‘‘ The Wonderful Story,’’ whose whole 
conception would to most people have implied an un- 
happy ending, with hopeless banality as the alternative. 
Miss Wylie shows us that a happy ending is not only 
perfectly natural, but almost inevitable, besides vastly 
bettering the tale. It is life viewed not indeed through 

* rose-tinted glasses, but with a chastened, very pleasing 
optimism, most refreshing in these days of novels whose 
unhappy or unsatisfactory conclusions (and beginnings) 
are become almost as much a matter of convention as 
was the once universal happy one. 


TALES OF MY OWN COUNTRY. By Violet Jacob. 
7s. 6d. (John Murray.) 


Even Mrs. Jacob’s second best would probably be pretty 
good work if she ever cared to give it to us, but as a matter 


CABLES OF COBWEB 
By Paut JoRDAN SMITH. 
this edition. 

A great book, frank and stimulating. 
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30/= net 

This extraordinary novel, written by a former Cossack General, 

who personally witnessed the events of the three decades which he 

describes, is fundamentally a work of history and psychology adapted 

to fiction form. It certainly is a, book of great interest and of 

mingled horror and fascination. Without doubt it will become an 
historical classic. 
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of fact she never does, the standard she maintains being 
always that of excellence. She always writes with dis- 
tinction, and her new collection of tales of farm and country 
life in Forfar and Perth, the ‘‘ Angus” of her delightful 
book of poems in the vernacular, is a highly competent 
miscellany of stories that cover the whole range of our 
common human emotions. She can be lightly gay and 
amusing, as in ‘‘ The Overthrow of Adam Pitcaithley,”’ 
which shows the folly of little Lord Fauntleroy’s riding cart- 
horses to the water in a velvet suit while enemies are about 
armed with catapults, send a chill up one’s spine with 
such creepy horrors as ‘“‘ Annie Corgill,’’ or disturb her 
readers with the different sort of grimness of which 
‘‘ Thieve’’ is so powerful an example. If these tales of 
Angus do nothing else, they certainly serve as evidence 
that the cliché about good novelists making bad short 
story writers is getting out of date. 


SALLY’S SWEETHEART. . By G. B. Burgin. 7s. 6d. net. 
(Hutchinson.) 


Old Man Evans is the joyous romantic spirit of Mr. 
Burgin’s novels incarnate ; and it is fitting that he should 
figure so prominently in his creator’s seventieth book. 
How many of us could write seventy novels and bring into 
the seventieth nothing sordid, disillusioned, cynical or 
drab? The spontaneity of youth runs riot through these 
pages, and ‘‘ Sally’s Sweetheart ”’ is the work of a man who 
has known the world yet remained young in heart. Old 
Man Evans is not only young in heart, he is young, too, in 
years; ‘‘Old Man” is merely a term of endearment at 
Four Corners—that Canadian river-bank village already 
familiar to Mr. Burgin’s many readers. There is no mistake 
about it that Old Man is the pivot on which the idyll 
turns, although he isn’t Sally’s sweetheart and his own love 
story is a second-fiddle affair. He and Ikey are so closely 
bound in friendship that when Ikey’s heart receives a 
thrust, Old Man’s feels the prick, and he takes his Jonathan 
a-holidaying to the haunts of the Reservation Indians. 
The piqued Sally, and a girl who finds Old Man the greater 
attraction (a sentiment every reader will share with her) 
go in their wake, and many amusing adventures result, all 
told in that whimsical manner we have learned to associate 
with the Burgin books. Miss Wilks, the mule, is in herself, 
as ever, a source of bubbling humour—for it seems as if 
nothing can come near Old Man without being touched by 
the wand of Puck and blossoming into gaiety. This is 
certainly a book to drive dull care away, and one that 
makes us hope that Mr. Burgin will go on and make his 
century. 


The Bookman’s Table. 


DEIRDRE, By James Stephens. 7s. 6d. (Macmillan.) 


Mr. Stephens is the latest of a long line of authors who 
have told or retold the tragic story of the most famous 
heroine of the Gael. The tale, of course, is one of the key- 
stories of the great Ulster epic cycle. It is known over 
Europe in the French version in “ E’Epopée Celtique en 
Irlande ’’ of M. d’Arbois de Jubainville, etc., in the German 
versions in the “ Irische Tente ’’ of Windisch, the “ Sagen 
aus dem alten Irland ”’ of Thurneysen, and his later collec- 
tion, “‘ Die irische Helden-und Kénigsage,’’ a spacious 
contribution to Gaelic lore and interpretation. The story 
has been rehandled by many writers in English, in prose 
or verse: Sir Samuel Ferguson, Dr. Hyde, “ A. E.”’, Synge, 
Standish O’Grady, and more; and it is the theme of a 
drama by Father Thomas O'Kelly, one of the younger 
Gaelic writers of to-day. The most picturesque re- 
construction of the age-old love idyll and tragedy is that of 
Mr. O’Grady in ‘“‘ The Coming of Cuculainn,’’ the first 
book of his vivid Ulster trilogy. The Midde Irish originals 
(or rather summaries) of the story vary considerably, 
and like the cycle as a whole they are a mixture of elements 


that are epic, barbaric (to modern eyes), heroic, m=sical, 
romantic, realistic or steeped in ‘‘ the tcars of things.” 
Mr. Stephens sometimes plays with the story and occa- 
sionally sets phrases of oddly colloquial crudity in the 
mouths of characters. He starts disagreeably, though 
the ugly light in which he thus shows the Ulster king, 
Conachtir MacNessa, is in keeping with other stories of 
that dominant and sinister individuality. In dealing with 
the secluded childhood of Deirdre, her nurse and keeper 
Lavarcham, and the attitude of Conachur, there are notes 
and points that suggest a modern textbook of psychology, 
but once the retelling is well under way and alive there are 
thoughtful and beautiful developments. The old structure 
is considerably changed (and certain liberties taken there- 
with), but Conachur, Lavarcham, Deirdre, and to some 
extent the hero Naoise and his brothers, live a new life, 
and outcomes in the swift love story are magical. In the 
second book—the life in Scotland, the return, the treachery 
of the King, and the closing tragedy—the reshaping is not 
so vivid (though there are striking phases) and the finale 
is somewhat abrupt and incomplete. On the whole a 
mixed but often memorable offering. Mr. Stephens adopts 
the traditional Irish dedication, ‘‘ Do chum gléive Dé 
agus ondva na h-Eiveann”’ (‘ To the glory of God and the 
honour of Ireland’’). In view of many elements of the 
work it seems a little ironical. 


TOGETHER. By Norman Douglas. 12s. 6d. (Chapman & 
Hall.) 


This is a companion volume to ‘‘ Alone,” but it is not 
so attractive as that amusing and rather wicked book. 
The Vorarlberg never could be so charming as Italy, a 
land that appeals specially to the author’s temperament. 
The curious heartlessness of his work, like the marble 
of Milan Cathedral, needs the glitter of southern sun to 
set it off. Nevertheless, the present sketches are well done, 
and they have the charm of novelty. The author gives us 
more of his direct personal experience and more of his 
remembered youth than he has hitherto done. Those 
who have begun to “ collect’? Norman Douglas will not 
like the book less on that account. Of course there are 
the usual little outbursts against some idol of the market- 
place, but that is to be expected. What is attractive 
about Mr. Norman Douglas is that he is a modern who does 
not forget the past and who can praise and hate without 
being either hectic or glutinous. 


DREAMS OF AN ASTRONOMER. By Camille Flam- 


marion. 10s. 6d. (Fisher Unwin.) 


When one reads in his latest work that ‘‘ an aeroplane 
flying without a stop at 62 miles an hour would take 812 
years to complete the voyage ’’’ from the earth to Jupiter, 
one gets some idea of that happy knack of picturesque 
illustration that has made Camille Flammarion the greatest 
of all popularisers of astronomy. In his new book the 
doyen of star-gazers may be said indeed to have performed 
a feat analogous to that of M. Lamartine’s and to have 
raised astronomy to the level of the romance. His examina- 
tion of the evidence supporting the idea that the inhabitants 
of other worlds are seeking to communicate with us is 
extremely interesting and suggestive. His discussion of the 
habitability of other stars and his conclusion that Mars, 
Venus and probably Mercury may contain beings like 
ourselves and that at least 100,000 other planets may be 
peopled by beings of a different chemical composition 
should induce in all Tellurians a sense of their relative 
insignificance in the scheme of the universe. But it is his 
stories of his imaginary voyages to the moon, to Mars, to 
Saturn and to Neptune—which latter planet, by the way, 
is 2,500 million miles distant from the sun—which consti- 
tute the real ‘“‘ Dreams of an Astronomer.’’ The raptures 
of these aerial flights and the furious outbursts of ante- 
clericalism with which they are interspersed show 
abundantly enough that M. Flammarion at eighty-one 
has lost nothing of his mental vigour and abated nothing 
of his convictions, 
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WHEEL-TRACKS. By E. &. Somerville and Martin Ross. 
12s. 6d. (Longmans.) 

Miss Somerville continues happily to carry on alone the 
work of ‘‘ the firm,”’ for it is only by a stretch of imagination 
that she can justify the addition of Martin Ross’s name 
to the title page. The present volume contains much 
matter grave and gay, some of it being the aboriginal 
rock out of which certain earlier stories were hewed. We 
like it none the worse for that. The glimpses of justice at 
work given in ‘“ All on the Irish Shore’’ are supplemented 
here by others. We, unfortunately, do not hear police- 
men giving evidence in this strain: ‘‘ Your Worships, the 
prisoner is a conthra’ry little man who is never duly sober. 
He was found partaking of a fistic encounter in a public 
lane. He had the complaintant on the ground, and he 
was thrafficking in his face, and, I may say, he wrought 
sad havoc in it.’’ Nor do we hear witnesses like Mrs. 
Hallahan, who swore that she did not say she would keep 
Mrs. Howrihan between the gate and the pillar until she 
would squeeze the decay out of her. Miss Somerville 
should go on with her memories and inventions. We are 
all eager to listen. 


THE LOOKOUTMAN. By David W. Bone. With illustra- 
tions by H. Hudson Bodmell. 7s. 6d. (Cape.) 

Captain David Bone of the Tuscania and author of 
““ The Brassbounder ”’ has given us the benefit of his wide 
experience of ships. Lives there a man with soul so dead 
that it has never reached out after sea-bound ships ? 
Well, here is the incredible opportunity come true at last, 
of going about the seven seas on every kind of vessel, and 
sharing the thoughts and observations of a veritable star 
of lookoutmen. The business of the lookoutman is to 
look out, before and after and on each side (beg pardon, 
Captain—to port and starboard), once the “ blue peter 
is hauled down and a ship heads to sea. He slams the 
bell whenever traffic is sighted, and he knows generally 
at a glance the type of any ship. Colour, flare (or curve 
of the bows), rake (or slope) of the funnels, and the various 
contours of vessels are all indications of their nationality, 
purpose and tonnage. The title of Captain Bone’s book 
is well chosen. The veriest landlubber of a reader is so 
privileged by the Lookoutman’s genial, sapient, enthusiastic 
and regretful confidences that he cannot fail henceforth to 
recognise mail liners, cargo ships, tramp steamers, express 
steamers, turret ships, oil tankers, fishing craft, or tugs. 
These are not all so easy to recognise as you ignorant 
fellows (who haven't read ‘“‘ The Lookoutman’’) seem to 
think! Captain Bone understands the delicate art of 
blending solid information with illustrative fancies. For 
instance, the chapter on Tramp Steamers is mainly a 
little Odyssey of a figurative ‘‘ Stella Maris.” When he 
comes to speak of the great liners, which he agrees are 
“ floating hotels,’’ Captain Bone does not deny the true 
seaman’s conservative loyalties (how could he ?—who was 
trained first in the ways of sailing vessels) but he generously 
acknowledges the benefits in comfort and security which 
have reached the sailor via the modern passenger. It is 
always a mistake to imagine that sailors, or any other 
adventurers except those in a certain kind of fiction, 
despise comfort or as much safety as they can get. The 
reader, whether nautical or thoroughly terrestrial, will 
especially enjoy the descriptions of various ships, in which 
the author betrays his pride in the beauty of fitness to 
purpose. ‘“‘ It is a fact,’’ he says in Chapter 1, “ peculiar 
and perhaps unaccountable, that the most graceful ships 
are the most sea-kindly in a gale.’’ One lingers apprecia- 
tively over this book, which is greatly enriched by the 
illustrations in black-and-white from fine drawings by 
Mr. H. Hudson Rodmell (though the coloured plates are 
less pleasing). ‘‘ The Lookoutman”’ bids fair to remain 
a nautical authority (on British land) for many a year— 
and then, because of his enthusiasm, and skill in expressing 
it, a ‘‘classic’’ in the long-living company of Conrad, 
Marryat, Melville, Masefield, Bullen, and perh~ps half a 
dozen others who have written lovingly, knowingly and 
skilfully of the ways and the journeyings of ships. 
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Music. 


DELIUS.* 


By RopDNEY BENNETT. 


T the present moment, when the incidental music 
to Flecker’s “Hassan” is arousing so much 
interest that it has been suggested that audiences might 
even go so far as to listen to it, a study of the composer 
is opportune. This is supplied in “ Delius,” by Philip 
Heseltine, who has done the work as well as it could 
be done. The result is a book which will interest not 
only the student but the general reader. For the one— 
or indeed for both—there is a well-reasoned study of 
Delius’s work, comprising in ninety pages chapters on 
His Operas; His Choral and Orchestral Works; His 
Music Viewed as a Whole (a, The letter ; 5, The spirit), 
followed by an index and a sixteen-page appendix, 
which gives a dated list of all the compositions, published 
and in MS., with details of available arrangements and 
editions and a brief account of first performances. 
The whole book is similarly thorough and lucid, ex- 
haustive without being exhausting, scholarly without 
being esoteric. 

Philip Heseltine is of course well qualified for such 
writing. He knows Delius well, and has done a quantity 
of arrangements of his work for one and two pianos. 
A musician of personal accomplishment, he can also 
write, and he has the critical faculty, which enables 
him to admire without lapsing into the silly rhapsodic 
style which is the bane of most books of this sort, 
the indiscriminate and unbacked praise which turns one 
into a doubting and exasperated Thomas on page one. 
He uses the word genius sparingly and does not call 
Delius “ the Master ”’ once—an omission for which one 
is thankful. If he thinks a work good he says so, giving 
reasons ; if he thinks another less good he is equally 
frank. Also he can theorise without irrelevance or 
vagueness. In 
short, the book 


first-hand information and often in Delius’s own words, 
as much of his life as is relevant to his music. It is 
as interesting as a novel, and was well worth the space ; 
for though “‘ the real Delius may be known in his work, 
and only in his work,” and though “ it is only the little 
artist whose personality is more fully revealed in his 
social than in his creative activities,’ it is an amiable 
weakness of ordinary folk to be more interested in the 
work of a man whom we can visualise than of one whom 
we cannot. This visualisation is all the more difficult 
in the case of a composer who has lived for the last 
twenty-four years abroad—at Grez-sur-Loing, near 
Fontainebleau—and is therefore a figure little known 
to concert audiences. 

Frederick Delius was born at Bradford in 1863, the 
son of a Dutchman who had come to England, became 
naturalised, and prospered in the woollen trade. The 
circumstances were difficult, but not unfortunate: he 
met with enough opposition to his musical projects to 
stiffen his resolve ; but, once it was overcome, he escaped 
the drudgery that the necessity of earning bread and 
butter entails. The father was musical enough to 
“tinker on the piano when he knew he was alone,” to 
entertain such musical celebrities, including Joachim 
and Piatti, as came to Bradford, and to cultivate 
chamber music at home to such an extent that “ to 
his son this surfeit of good things became a little weari- 
some and developed in him a distaste for chamber music, 
which lasted for many years.” 

The mother made up for her lack of music by an 
evident streak of romance. ‘‘ Out of the smallest 
episode,”’ her son relates, ‘‘ she would invent a wonderful 
story, which she then came thoroughly to believe. My 

brother Max 
and I used to 


lets Delius 
stand on his 
own feet and 
does not make 
an unconvinc- 
ing wax saint 
of him. His 
reputation 
should benefit 
by thisinvigor- 
ating freat- 
ment. 

To the gene- 
ral reader the 
first sixty-six 
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later we surprised her, with a very red and excited face, 
poring over them herself.”” Young Delius, in spite of 
these diversions, learned the violin and to “ tinker upon 
the piano’’ himself to such effect that he was able at the 
age of ten, after hearing it only twice, to play by 
memory the posthumous Valse of Chopin, which gave 
him his first great musical impression. . . . But to 
encourage a mild prodigy in the home and to let him 
embark upon a musical career were two different things. 
Delius senior intended him for the wool trade and put him 
in the Bradford office. Later he was sent to Saxony, 
Scandinavia and France on business commissions ; but 
as his attentions to music and scenery were much more 
constant than to buying and selling, there were frequent 
breezes between father and son. The climax came after 
a dull spell in Manchester and a second particularly 
unsuccessful business journey to Norway, when, follow- 
ing a particularly violent scene, young Delius suggested 
that he should be deported to Florida, a country which 
had come to spell, for him, romance, to work at orange 
planting. 

He went—but it would be unfair, even if space 
allowed, to spoil by quotation the next fifty pages of 
the Life. That orange grove, with its palm trees, 
immense magnolias, hibiscus and trumpet-flowers, its 
rattlesnakes and swamps where alligators could be shot 
by lantern light, might have been invented by a romancer 
setting the scene for the spiritual awakening of his 
genius-hero. Here Delius lived in absolute solitude for 
three months. Equally romantic and plot-like was the 
appearance of Thomas F. Ward, organist of a Brooklyn 
church, modest and excellent musician, who by precept 
and example gave Delius all the technical training that 
ever mattered to him. The next episode is equally 
good, the departure of Delius to South Carolina, where 
he arrived with the correct one dollar in his pocket and 
proceeded, with the help of a flamboyant advertisement 
of the “arrival of ‘ Professor’ Delius, the eminent 
violinist and composer,’’ to earn his living for the first 
time. There follow descriptions of life in Germany, 
Scandinavia and Paris, in which figure Grieg, who 
became his greatest friend, Gauguin and Strindberg, 
full of strange ideas for inventions and stranger super- 
stitions. How it eventually leads to the haven of 
Grez-sur-Loing deserves to be read. 

In the thirty-eight years between 1885 and 1921, 
when the ’cello concerto was played by Beatrice Harrison 
in Vienna, Delius produced, in addition to ‘‘ Appalachia,” 
“‘ Sea-drift,” “‘ A Mass of Life,” “‘ Brigg Fair,” ‘‘ Summer 
Night on the River,” ‘“ A Song of the High Hills,” “A 
Village Romeo and Juliet ” and the “ Violin Concerto,” 
enough work to fill eight pages of the appendix. Yet, 
after the concert of his work which he gave in London 
in 1899, in spite of an enthusiastic audience and generally 
commendatory if puzzled press, ‘“ during the next eight 
years no work of Delius was ever performed in England, 
or even asked for by an English conductor.” Even 
the splendid propagandist work of Beecham has not 
made Delius a really popular composer in England. 
I think that the reason is the originality of his matter 
and manner plus the final tranquillity which Mr. Hesel- 
tine finds “‘ one of the surest tokens of his immortality.” 
I remember being moved—as I have rarely been moved 
—by the performance by Sammons, Boult and the 
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Philharmonic Orchestra at the Queen’s Hall in 1919, of 
the violin concerto. It was of an exquisite quietness. 
I went out into the corridor feeling that I must share 
the impression with someone. I met an old musician 
I knew. “ What did you think of it?” I asked. 
“ Bored stiff,” he said. ‘‘ Slept half the time. Nothing 
happened.” And my only unhappy moment had 
occurred when I had thought that something was 
going to “ happen,”’ a conventional animated middle 
section for contrast! There are times when one does 
not want contrast. People have come to associate 
originality with noise, or at least with oddity. Tran- 
quillity is an acquired taste. But propaganda may 
do much. “ Hassan” should help. And this book. 


LA FRANCE QUI CHANTE.* 


The primary intention of this volume is an educational 
one. It is a collection of French cradle songs, nursery 
rhymes, folk songs, popular ditties of all sorts: Mr. H. E. 
Moore, the compiler, has been for many years noting down 
the words and tunes 
@s occasion served. 
The airs have been 
skilfully harmonised 
by Mr. Rodney 
Bennett, who has 
presented not only 
the individual gaiety 
or pathos of each, 
but has deftly ren- 
dered the archaic 
flavour character- 
istic of the older 
specimens. Mr. 
Moore states that he 
finds these songs, as 
one can well believe, 
useful in teaching 
French—being ‘‘a very welcome diversion amidst the 
trials of linguistic discipline.’’ Of course the book does 
not profess to be an exhaustive collection, but it can be 
classed as a representative one on a small scale, serving 
admirably to introduce the types of chansons prevalent 
across the Narrow Seas. Were any demonstration needed 
of the amazing dissimilarity between Gallic and British 
folk-song, here is a means to hand. A touch of inveterate 
light-heartedness, toujours gai, is the sign-manual of the 
chansons populaires, the cheery, sprightly attitude of a 
peasantry naturally prone to song at all seasons, even sad 
ones. ‘“‘ Werena my heart licht, I wad dee.’’ An extra- 
ordinary contrast to the square-cut, sturdily-balanced 
character of most English folk-tunes, which require to be 
sung, so to say, of deliberate forethought, with serious 
purpose—not to be lightly undertaken—and how much 
greater a contrast to the infinite poignancy, the heart- 
rending beauty, of those ancient Irish airs which are the 
very Ultima Thule of emotion! The Lowland Scottish 
melodies have more in common with these naive yet blithely- 
animated strains of Ja belle France. 

Amongst the sixty-one numbers the most appealing 
(to my fancy) are ‘‘ Les Lapuis dans la Lune,’ a clever 
adaptation of our old friend ‘‘ Au clair de la lune”’ the 
counting-rhyme ‘‘ Un Eléphant,’’ whose massive tread in 
the accompaniment admirably indicates the ‘‘ huge earth- 
shaking beast,”’ the game-rhyme ‘‘ La Mére Boiteuse,’”’ and 
the chansonettes “‘ Je te l’'avais bien dit ’’ and ‘‘ Le Bourdon 
et la Clochette.’”’ ‘‘ Verduron, Verduronette,’’ and ‘‘ La 
Légende de Saint Nicolas”’ are singularly taking ; and so 

* “La France Qui Chante.” 


choisis par H. E. Moore, B.A. 
Bennett, M.A. 6s. net. 


Mr. Rodney Bennett. 


Airs et Paroles recueillis et 
Accompagnements de H. Rodney 
(Harrap.) 


are many more which must be left unnamed for lack of 
space, but are peculiarly engaging both in verse and air. 

One could wish that more cantiques de Noel had been 
included from the multitude to be found in France. Only 


_ two are given, and the second is comparatively modern— 


beautiful, but out of line with the rest. Gounod’s 
“ Nazareth’? would have been equally inappropriate. 
Also, an appendix with translations of the lyrics, whether 
free or literal, would perhaps have secured a wider audience, 
But, taken as a whole, ‘“‘ La France qui Chante’”’ is an 
acceptable and attractive compilation: all the more 
credit to the gifted collaborators who have made it so. 


May. 


MUSIC, OLD AND NEW. 


The music in two of these publications, ‘‘ Dances Grave 
and Gay, by William Byrd” (2s. 6d.; Winthrop Rogers), and 
“At the Court of Queen Anne” (various composers, 
3s. ; Chesters), bears to us memories and conventions of a 
social life long dead—as dead in fact as Queen Anne her- 
self. Yet such is the eternal appeal of good music that 
you cannot to-day find a more universally-beloved composer 
than Byrd’s great successor, J. S. Bach, nor an audience 
that will remain insensible to the fragrant charm of Byrd’s 
own music. Much the same is true of those contemporaries 
of Purcell, Croft, Clarke, Blow, Barrett and Richard Jones, 
examples of whose compositions Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland 
has included in his book published by Chesters. 

William Byrd, the date of whose birth is variously given 
as 1538 and 1543, died in 1623, and therefore belonged to 
the not unusual category of long-lived composers. It 
must not of course be assumed that the profession of 
composer is invariably conducive to longevity. We need 
go no farther, for example, than Byrd’s contemporary, 
Orlando Gibbons, and that greater figure in the history of 
English music, Henry Purcell, who died aged thirty-seven 
and forty-two respectively, to prove the contrary; but 
many of the big composers, Handel, Wagner, Liszt and 
Saint-Saéns, for instance, exceeded the three-score years 
and ten of man’s allotted span, while neither Bach nor 
Brahms can be said to have been short-lived. 

Byrd was a pupil of Tallis (who, by the way, was seventy- 
five years old when he died) and, like him, was an organist 
and voluminous composer of music for the church. As 
Miss Margaret H. Glyn remarks in her preface to her col- 
lections of some of his less complex works in the book here 
dealt with, ‘‘ He was an artist in simplicity and loved a 
good tune.” 

Moreover Byrd wrote largely for the virginals, and 
collaborated with Dr. John Bull and Orlando Gibbons in 
the production of ‘‘ Parthenia ’’ (1608)—from which there 
are pieces in Miss Glyn’s book—and with his master, 
Tallis, he was granted by Queen Elizabeth, in 1576, a 
monopoly of music printing for twenty-one years. 

In 1588 Byrd contributed the first English madrigals 
(the madrigal originated in Italy) to a collection entitled 
““ Musica Transalpina.’’ When Bach the Greatest (Johann 
Sebastian) was born, Byrd had been dead for sixty-two 
years ; yet even in the few pieces by him in this book we 
find much that is prophetic of the style of the great Cantor. 
Toread, and play, the Coranto (pp. 11—12) is to be instantly 
reminded of some of the earlier Preludes in the immortal 
“ 48,”’ and one might say the same of part of the Irish 
Marche from “ The Battel,’’ of ‘La Volta”’ (pp. 21-22) 
and others. Quite apart, however, from the historical and 
evolutionary interest of the music, its publication should 
give much pleasure to that very large section of the public 
which, like Byrd, ‘“‘ loves a good tune,’’ and the simple 
expression of it. The music has been garnered from 
authentic sources, and the editor has, I think wisely, 
omitted the ornamental figures which appear in the original 
editions and MSS., inasmuch as although these ornaments 
were necessary, and effective for performance on the 
virginals, owing to the construction of that parent of the 
piano, their attempted performance now, unless by very 
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deft fingers, could only mar the reproduction of the music 
via the modern pianoforte. One fervently hopes that 
the publication of the four further volumes hinted at in 
the preface will not be long delayed. 

The pieces in the book edited by Mr. Fuller-Maitland 
are by lesser men than Byrd. They have, too, been 
avowedly selected on account of their suitability ‘ for 
small hands,”’ so that they cannot always be regarded as 
being representative of the maximum of their composers’ 
achievements. 

Within these limitations they are, however, for the most 
part imbued with an old world charm. There is, for in- 
stance, a courtly minuet by John Barrett, another by Blow, 
and Marches and Aires by Clarke that waft the emotional 
expression of the seventeenth century to the twentieth. 
There are, too, a couple of vigorous items by Dr. W. Croft, 
who was a force in the musical life of Bath, and died there 
in 1727. 

Passing from a consideration of the music that has 
survived the passage of centuries to that which is new, 
not only in print but in birth, one finds several songs of 
drawing-room genre, easy to play and sing, from Messrs. Cary 
&Co. Dorothy Foster has avoided the suggestion of Tosti’s 
““ Good-bye ”’ which the sentiment of J. M. Stuart-Young’s 
lyric ‘‘ Break Winds ”’ contains, in her setting of it. The 
accompaniment is above the tum-tum manner of the 
average ballad, and the part for voice is singable and easy. 
The mushy sentimentality of a lyric by Edward Tesche- 
macher, ‘‘ You’ve Got Your Mother’s Eyes,” is well 
matched by the banality of Frederick Drummond’s 
musical idea of it, so that the net result is a very 
ordinary ballad. 

That the composer need not altogether succumb to the 
influence of cheap sentiment contained in the words he 
sets is amply proved by Martin Hart in his setting of 
words to “‘ Two Little Curly-Headed Coons,”’ by Edward 
Lockton. The music goes piquantly and charmingly on 
its way, lifting the commonplace expression of such 
sentiments as “‘ Little Coons you soon will leave your 
mammie’s breast, Soon into de world you'll wander, East 
and West; When the sun is sinkin’, Thinkin’ about yo’ 
Mammie dear, her song of rest,’”’ to the rarefied purity of 
the spirit of motherhood. Occasionally the writing for 
voice has a separate interest from the accompaniment, 
and the song is distinctly worth the attention of those who 
want something that has a simple appeal, is easy to sing, 
and is above ballad standard. 

One becomes very tired of Little Grey Homes, Old- 
Fashioned Houses, Log Cabins, and all the other bijou 
residences catalogued by the unimaginative fancy of the 
average writer of ‘‘ words for music.”’ I confess therefore 
that the title of ‘‘ The Little Thatched Cabin”’ appalled 
me. However, the song has the merit of most of its kind 
—melody—and an accompaniment that is neither very 
difficult nor commonplace. But the time values meted 
out to certain small words, such as “ it ’’ and “ of,’’ which 
both occupy two beats of a bar of 4-4; and the false 
accentuation in the syllables of words of greater length 
reveal the cloven hoof of ballad-writing that yokes music 
and words together, unequally, and butchers the rhythm 
and phrasing of one or both in deference to the convention 
of a “ refrain.”’ 

On a much higher plane altogether are two fine songs 
by D. M. Stewart (Augener), ‘“‘ Rising Storm,’’ words by 
H. E. Burnaby, and “‘ Hey Nonny No!” 

The stressful, headlong mood of the fantastic verses, 
fantastic in their imagination and metaphor, has been 
splendidly caught by the composer in his conception of 
them. Listen to this: ‘‘ Storm’s a-foot, trees are sighing, 
stars put out, and witches flying on the ragged air’! 
and imagine a melodic line, for voice, which descends 
jerkily, and chromatically in a minor key (E in my copy) 
with a colour background for pianoforte expressed by a 
figure of steadily descending double octaves for left hand 
against ascending semi-quaver groups of chords in arpeggi 
for right hand. At the words “‘ On the ragged air’’ the 
accompaniment seems to bear the eerie shriek of the 
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oncoming gale. Undoubtedly a fine song, and one 
that should prove its worth in concert hall and 
home. 

The setting of ‘‘ Hey Nonny No” is capriciously light 
and apt, and the song is therefore a complete contrast 
to the preceding one. Both are to be had for the 
modest 2s. 

There are also three good part songs, for soprano I and 
II, and contralto, by Ethel Boyce, issued by Augeners at 
6d. each, suited to the needs of girls’ schools and choirs of 
female voices. The poems chosen for setting are Scott’s 
“ Coronach ” and Thomas Lovell Beddoes’ ‘‘ Magic Lutes ”’ 
and “‘ How Many Times ? ’’—the latter being particularly 
fine. 


Watson LyLe. 


ENGLISH CHURCH MUSIC, 


In “A Manual of English Church Music” (tos. 6d. ; 
S.P.C.K.) the editors, the Archdeacon of Cheltenham and 
Sidney H. Nicholson, organist of Westminster Abbey, have 
produced a comprehensive survey which will be most 
useful to organists and choirmasters of progressive tastes. 
The object of the book is stated in the preface: Many of 
our ideals are changing and there is a widespread feeling 
that a good deal of current practice in regard to the con- 
duct of services and the choice of music needs revision. 
Throughout the work practical objects have been kept in 
view. In no sense is it a textbook of technical matters. 
The manual consists of forty-four articles, of from one to ten 
pages in length, on such subjects as Anglican chanting, 
plainsong, choice of music, choir training, Nonconformist 
music and organ voluntaries, for the interest of which the 
names of such writers as Martin Shaw, E. C. Bairstow, 
E. H. Fellowes, J. D. McClure, C. Macpherson and Harvey 
Grace, to name only a few, are sufficient guarantee. The 
book, which is excellently printed and bound, contains 
adequate musical illustrations and a brief biographical list 
of composers whose works are ordinarily used in the 
Anglican Communion. 


NOTES ON NEW MUSIC. 
RHAPSODY. By Harold Clark. (Cary.) 


A charming pianoforte piece, with a haunting melody, 
EXILE. By George Aitken. (Augener.) 


Dated ‘‘ Lynton, 1920,” there is a wistful note pre- 
dominant in ‘‘ Exile”’ for pianoforte. A quotation from 
Scott, 

““When musing on companions gone, 
We doubly feel ourselves alone,” 
which appears at the beginning of the piece, supplies the 
key to the tender, brooding atmosphere which pervades 
the music. 


THREE SONGS. (Chester.) 

Phantoms,”’ ‘“‘ A Clear Midnight,’ ‘‘ The Dismantled 
Ship,” three poems by Walt Whitman, are set with power 
and true appreciation of the words by Eugene Bonner. 
MOTO PERPETUO. By J. Stuart Archer. (Paxton.) 


This pianoforte piece skilfully carries out its title. It 
would make an unusually good study, at the same time 
being pleasing to the ear. 


FAERY PIECES, By Eric Fogg. (Elkin.) 


The ‘‘ Faery Pieces’ include ‘‘ The Faery Coracle,”’ 
‘*Grimm,” “ The Moon-Garden’”’ and ‘‘ The Wee-Folks’ 
Market ”’ ; each is full of life and character. 


THE SILENT MERE, By Gustave Lind. (Augener.) 


Those who are on the look-out for good piano duets 
would do well to get these three impressions by Gustave 
Lind. 


By Eugene Bonner. 


The Drama. 


THE STAGE AND THE RENAISSANCE.* 


This is a book which begins ponderously and becomes 
suddenly fascinating. Writing for serious students, Miss 
Campbell does not shirk the dull beginnings of the history 
of stage engineering—dull because ancient writers were 
such singular duffers at describing the simplest piece of 
machinery—and she makes even the classical stage much 
clearer than the note-writers of my schooldays ever 
managed to do. Once arrived at modern times, however, 
the book becomes as interesting as it is scholarly. Tracing 
Renaissance influence on the English stage, its scope is 
both architectural and esthetic. It describes the evolution 
of the picture-stage, whose first wings or ‘‘ houses’ were 
of solid construction, two-faced, and convex towards the 
audience. The idea of changing scenes caused these to 
be more lightly built; though even so the difficulty of 
changing them quietly led to a number of quaint devices 
for diverting the audience’s attention—devices ranging 
from a bogus panic at the back of the pit to the familiar 
“‘ dazzle-lights ’’ still used to-day ; ‘‘ a loud musique ”’ was 
often resorted to, as readers of seventeenth century stage- 
directions will remember. 

The elaborate staging of the masque, and the distinction 
between public and private entertainments, are facts which 
general students of dramatic history are wont to take for 
granted. Miss Campbell gives not one but many instances, 
and describes their effects in detail, while the connection 
of stage architecture with the Renaissance’s rediscovery 
of perspective is given ampler treatment than I have 
previously seen. Inigo Jones receives full justice both 
for his antiquarian research and his original genius ; the 
new influence of opera is discussed ; and Davenant (who 
has been so often abused for his own bad plays and criminal 
‘“‘improvements of Shakespeare) figures here as the 
astute and far-seeing manager, who did more than anyone 
to meet the public demand for “ spectacle ’’ with produc- 
tions less ruinous and more commercial than the elaborate 
entertainments of court. 

On the esthetic side the book’s most striking feature is 
the stress laid by it on the use of spectacle’as an end in 
itself, with no attempt to further the play’s action. ‘“‘ Never 
to take care what it shall cost’’ was Serlio’s maxim in 1545 ; 
and Sabbatini a century later regarded scene-changing 
clearly as ‘‘a spectacular device, desired because of its 
showy and startling possibilities ; early changes of scene 
were in no way induced by a dramatic change of place.” 
Revue principles, these! Miss Campbell sometimes seems 
to imply that, love of spectacle being natural to audiences, 
the critics ought not to object to it. However that may 
be, we have abundant precedent; as early as 1508 an 
Italian playgoer writes of a scene “‘ such that one could 
never tire of looking at it’’; Flecknoe, Dryden’s butt, 
admits that ‘“‘ that which makes our Stage the better makes 
our Playes the worse ’’; and Aristotle himself (who little 
thought what strife he was bequeathing us when he omitted 
to mention place-unity) has been a sore thorn in the side 
of succeeding generations of stage-carpenters. Miss Camp- 
bell uses the ‘‘ Poetics’ adroitly . . . 1 will not bring her 
into disrepute with the learned by suggesting that she 
makes jokes about Aristotle ; but there is humour as well 
as judgment in her plan of running him like a connecting 
thread throughout her period. The battles waged across 
the sage’s body are amusingly typical of the age-long 
strife between practice and pedantry, and have given life 
and freshness to a book whose historic value was already 
indisputable. 


GRAHAM SUTTON. 
*“* Scenes and Machines on the English Stage during the 


Renaissance.””’ By Lily B. Campbell. 15s. net. (Cambridge 
University Press.) 
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